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And let us explain the newest development in cast-iron pipe manufacture. A 
pipe which will assure maximum capacity for gas distribution; which is easy 
to drill, cut or tap; and which will enable quicker work to be accomplishe 


“SAND-SPUN,/ 


(Trade-Mark) OCT 1 8 1926 
S 


Centrifugal “t=” 
| CAST IRON PIPE 
Ss —A+G—A—W-A-Y- 


Made in 16 foot lengths, in refractory moulds—Dense yet Soft—Per- 
fectly smooth inside—Truly Concentric—No Casting Strains—Bell and Spigot, 
or Plain Ends—Saves 25% in Joints. Adaptable to high Pressures. 


mR D. WOOD.& CO. 


400 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


1803—ESTABLISHED 123 YEARS—1926 
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Visit our booth. Let us explain the 
lubrication principle on which our 


valves operate. You will be surprised 


to learn how this simple improvement 

makes Merco Nordstrom Plug Valves 

last longer and keeps them from stick- 

ing or leaking. This feature makes 

Merco Nordstroms ideal for gas dis- 
tribution use. 


If you do not attend the convention, 
write for our catalogue. 
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Gas Men Addressed by Laymen 


McCarter Medals Awarded At Second 
General Session 


H. C. Abell, president of the 
American Gas Association, open- 
ed the second general session of 
that body yesterday morning at 
ten by introducing Philip Cabot, 
of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

“The most diffieult problem to- 
day, is how to deal with a condi- 
tion of constant and _ rapid 
change,” said Mr. Cabot in his 
talk on “Selling All the Gas 
That Should be Sold in the 
Home.” 

“For that reason, the most 
dangerous, the most reckless 
type of executive is the man who 
refuses to change when the time 
for change has come. 

“The obvious way of increasing 
the sale of gas in the home is 
to reduce the price of it.” 


A Plan of Reducing Costs 


In the development of his 
theme, Mr. Cabot presented a 
plan which he believes will re- 
duce the cost of -gas to the small 
consumer, and thus induce him 
to use more. This will at the 
same time relieve the large con- 
sumer of the burden he now 
bears, and.allow him to use more. 
Mr. Cabot stated that the losses 
sustained in serving two-thirds of 
the customers must be borne by 
the other third; in other words, 
the large consumers must pay too 
much because the smaller con- 
sumers pay too little. Yet he 
would reduce the price of gas 
to both. To make up for the rev- 








enue lost by decreasing the price 
of gas, he would have gas com- 
panies charge for a commodity 
which is free today, and that is, 
gas service. 


“You are selling your cus- 
tomer two wholly distinct articles 


GEO. K. BURGESS, 


Director Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


and they pay for only one,” com- 
plains Mr. Cabot. “But the cus- 
tomer can hardly be blamed. Ow- 
ing to failure to see the impor- 
tance of this point, or to fear of 
political consequences, you have 


not sent him a bill, and so he 
has not paid it. It is more than 
possible, however, that he would 
pay it willingly if you explained 
it to him, and the time has come 
when you must tryy . 
Time for Change 

“Now is the time to make this 
change. Further delay is dan- 
gerous. We are in a cycle of 
high prices and unexampled gen- 
eral prosperity which can not 
last forever, and which will be 
followed by a cycle of falling 
prices and unemployment. When 
that time comes, yours customers 
(two-thirds of whom pay less 
than cost) will expect gas prices 
to fall with other prices. This 
demand will be hard. to resist. 

Mr. Cabot was secured by the 
commercial section. The follow- 
ing speaker, James A. Allan, was 
secured by the Industrial Section 
and was introduced by Chairman 
F. F. Cauley, of that section. 


Gas and the American Manufac- 
turer 


This paper showed evidences 
of painstaking preparation, in 
the statistics with which the 
speaker backed his statements. 
The subject was “The Gas Indus- 
try and the American Manufac- 
turer.” 

The four common industrial 
fuels, he said, are coal, coke, oil, 
and gas. Coal and coke are grad- 
ually disappearing in the raw 
form at least, due to difficulties 
of handling and regulation. Oil 
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is the best known and most ac- 
ceptable in factories where heat 
is needed, except that it is smoky 
and unhealthy. Gas is a good 
fuel, but the cost is relatively 
high. Where gas and electricity 
are used, the efficiency of the 
workmen is higher and their 
health is better. Liquid fuels 
will never equal gas or electrici- 
ty in uniform operation or facili- 
ty of heat control. 


But in any substitution of one 
fuel for another, the substitute 
must give cheaper operating 
costs, for in the final analysis 
cost will determine the kind of 
fuel. 





Gas rate schedules must be ad- 
justed to meet the economic facts 
of manufacturing situations. 


The development of reliable 
gas burning equipment must be 
undertaken seriously and quick- 
ly. 

Constant and uniform quality 
of gas is absolutely necessary. 


If possible, a more economi- 
cal B. T. U. standard for gas 
should be worked out with regu- 
lating authorities. 


Thoroughly competent sales 


engineers must represent the in- 
dustrial departments of gas com- 
panies. 





THOMAS N. McCARTER, 


President Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Six Important Points 
Mr. Allan summarized his ex- 
position in six points. Heat 
treating is developing at a rapid 
pace and the demand of a fuel 
for such purpose will be enor- 
mous. 





The force of Mr. Allan’s re- 
was to find the way to increase 
the need for his product. 


“The fact that despite its more 
nimble and spectacular competi- 
tor, electricity, gas sales had 
doubled in the past ten years 
would indicate that the gas man 











had a full realization of this ele- 
mentary proposition and was 
solving it. 

“It was just as elementary,” 
continued Mr. Lawrence, “that 
skillful publicity through the 
right medium was the only way 
to guide the public’s measure of 
the gas industry. An officer of 
the association had said to him 
that the gas man seemed to lack 
news consciousness, in complain- 
ing that the electric man more 
often got a front page news 
story. 
marks is increased by the fact 
that he is an industrial engineer 
associated with the Internationa! 
Harvester Company, one of the 
largest users of industrial gas in 
the country. 


Public’s Measure of an Industry 


The next speaker was David 
Lawrence, Publisher, United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 

“From his own experience,” 
he said, “the average man ap- 
plied to any industry that served 
him much the same measure he 
did to his tailor, grocer, his car, 
or his radio. It might be ex- 
pressed in the terms that quality 
plus cost equals satisfaction. Be- 
yond the simple problem of sat- 
isfying a customer, however, lay 
the larger field of increasing the 
customer’s need for the produc- 
tion. The client whose demand 
remained at a level always was 
a prospect for increased business 
and the problem of the gas man, 
like that of every other industry, 

“Where an accomplishment by 
any industry has real news 
value,” said Mr. Lawrence, “it 
will find publication as news, but 
beware of striving for free pub- 
licity. At best it is sporadic and 
does not bring results. 

“If you want your public to 
award you fair measure your op- 
portunity lies in constant and 
helpful personal contact with the 
consumer, and in the advertising 
field and both must be skillfully 
done. In neither is the casual 
effort productive.” 


G. K. Burgess Addresses Meeting 


George K. Burgess, director of 
the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, was the next speaker on 
the morning’s program. His 
theme was “Perfecting Service 
and Safety.” 











His 
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“One cannot but be- im- 
pressed,”’ he said, “with the dar- 
ing and courage of those pioneers 
who blazed the way for the es- 
tablishment of your industry. 
The conception of the manufac- 
ture, storage and distribution 
through pipes in city streets and 
into dwellings of coal gas; per- 
suading and demonstrating to 
the public that such ceuld be 
done with safety, were no mean 
accomplishments. 

“The methods of producing, 
distributing and using gas are 
constantly being improved; but 
even with present methods it 


Establishing Standards 

Mr. Burgess lauded the Asso- 
ciation on its work to establish 
standards which must be ad- 
hered to, but suggested that the 
seal of approval would mean 
more if the public were advised 
of it. He concluded, “Your ap- 
pliance laboratory is a going con- 
cern, meeting in a splendid way 
the demands put upon it. Is the 
industry ready to go further and 
establish a research group with 
a laboratory, using also as seems 
desirable, one of your plants for 
study under service conditions? 
Your proceedings contain the ac- 
counts of many excellent investi- 


benefit the gas industry and our 
ever increasing gas public.”’ 


McCarter Medals Awarded 


One medal for conspicuous 


bravery and seventeen medals 
for life-saving, the highest tribute 
the manufactured gas industry 
can bestow, were awarded yester- 
day at the annual convention of 
the American Gas Association. 

For exceptional bravery dur- 
ing the Santa Barbara earth- 
quake the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Meritorious Service Medal 
was awarded to Harry F. Ketz, 
Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Santa Barbara, California. His 





would seem possible to supply all 
the fuel needs of a city with gas| 
and its by-products at a saving! 
over the total cost of present fuels 
if we could provide the complete 
manufacturing and distributing 
plant at one time and consequent- 
ly operate it as a chemical indus- 
try, scientifically controlled for 
the highest efficiency, and utiliz- 
ing each possible product to the 
best advantage. 


Great Difficulties Must Be Over- 


come 


“There are great difficulties in 
the way of reaching this goal. 
The present market for gas ap- 
parently cannot be developed at 
present prices for potential heat. 
Rates apparently cannot be low- 
ered materially until a greater 
market is developed. Great 
plants cannot be built unless the 





demand for their product will 
justify their cost. - But such 
plants cannot be economically 
constructed a little at a time while 
the demand is growing. 


“Many of the men in the in- 
dustry have worried about the 
future. They find themselves 
fighting close competition from 
electricity on the one hand and 
from coal and oil on the other 
hand. For several years they 
have advertised extensively. The 
program outlined by the Associa- 
tion for the next five years 
stresses still more advertising. 
Without criticizing the advertis- 
ing program I would like to see 
emphasized the principle, that 
generally satisfied customers are 
essential to the expansion of the 
industry.” 
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HENRY F. KETZ, 
Of The Southern Counties Gas Co., winner of the American Gas As- 
sociation Meritorious Service Medal for 1925. The front and back 
of the medal and the button is shown. 


gations carried out on private 
initiative, but it might be well to 
consider also the advisability of 
a national program of research 
on matters fundamental to the 
whole industry, carried out un- 
der the auspices of this Associa- 
tion, using as may be required 
your combined facilities. I be- 
lieve such a program, carefully 


planned, vigorously prosecuted, 
and intelligently executed would 
do more than anything else to 


act was considered the most 
worthy of recognition performed 
in the gas industry during 1925. 
At the risk of great personal dan- 
ger he turned off the gas supply 
during the earthquake, saving 
and protecting life and property. 

This medal, donated by Walter 
R. Addicks, senior vice-president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, is the most prized 
award in the gas industry. 

The McCarter Medal, awarded 
for the saving of a life by the 
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prone pressure method of resusci- 
tation, was personally presented 
by T. N. McCarter, President of 
the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, to the following 
men: 


The Men Honored 


John J. Cavanaugh, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Phila. . 
William Klein, The United Gas 
Improvement Co., Phila. 

George Miller, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark. 

Harry G. Robinson, Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., Newark. 
John J. Hoff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Princeton. 

Peter J. McDermott, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn. 

John Keegan, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn 

Joseph Gallo, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn. 

Sylvester Callahan, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn. 

Henry i. wee a Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn. 

Charles ". Foux, Central Hudson 


Gas & Electric Co., Poughkeepsie. 
George Middleton, Blackstone Val- 


ley Gas & Electric Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
William L. Robertson, Central 


Maine Power Co., Augusta. 

John Ferry, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. 

Frank Barker, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago. 

Joseph Dever, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago. 

For saving two lives by the 
prone pressure method, Frederick 
F. Schneider, Long Island Light- 
ing Co., Bay Shore, L. I., was giv- 
en the McCarter Medal and Bar. 
This is the second time an em- 
ploye of a gas company has been 
awarded the medal and bar. 

Howard S. Carpenter, Prblic 
Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, was awarded the McCarter 
certificate for assisting Harry G. 


* Robinson. 


The session was adjourned at 
twelve-thirty. 





Gas Wamen Advocate 


Women Section 
Listen To Interesting Talk By Ethel Peyser 


Ethel Peyser, Household Equip- 
ment Editor of House and Garden 
Magazine, spoke yesterday on the 
subject: How Women Can Ad- 
vance in the Gas Industry. It was, 
as one pioneer auditor said “a 
peppy paper”; telling the truth in 
a very interesting, emphatic way, 
showing her experience as an ad- 
vertising writer as well as an edi- 
tor and writer of books. 

Among the things she said tren- 
chantly, was that women have a 
great deal to give to the Industry, 
not only in Home Service Depart- 
ment but in every department; that 
they would forge ahead and give 
of their ability if they learned 
every part of the business. Wo- 
men must take stock and learn to 
exercise intellectual curiosity. As 
soon as they did men would recog- 
nize them and they would rise. 


Gas Not Only Cookery 


The gas business is not all cook- 
ery. As soon as men realize wo- 
men can be used in other depart- 
ments there would be an increase 
in sales of 70 per cent. 


She addressed every one in the 
industry and showed women how 
they could learn more about gas in 
order to advance. 

“Understudy all the departments 
so that you can step into a vacant 
place, as men do, who watch and 
wait for vacancies,” said Miss Pey- 


ser. 
She further urged that they use 
magazines, libraries, and all the 


agencies teaching gas consumption 
and distribution, etc. 

She concluded: “Don’t be satis- 
fied to be a poka dot in a panel of 
a dress. Aim to be the panel at 
LEAST!” 

The meeting then resolved itself 
into a Committee and urgea 
organization of a Women’s Sectio. 
of the American Gas Association 
whose effort is to be the training 
of women in gas lore inside the 
industry as throughly as it has 
been done for women in the home 
through Home Service. 





Meet Our Short Story Genius 


From Bummin’ham. 


Gas men were ever wont to hide 
their light under a bushel; so here’s 
where we kick over the bushel 
measure and let Fra Arthur shine 
like a well lit deacon from the 
Bible Belt. 


None other than Mr. Arthur K. 
Akers, late of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and now Publicity Manager 
for the McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., is 
the modest and self-effacing young 
author who, I dare venture, has 
regaled many of us with his negro 
stories, in College Humor, Liberty 
and the Red Book. In sooth Fra 
Arthur has been called the Octa- 
vus Roy Cohen of the Red Book. 

His latest effort, a darkey story 
called the Investor, appears in the 
October issue of the Red Book. 

More power to you, friend Ak- 
ers! Keep up the good work, only 
don’t get so goldarned good that 
you might consider giving up your 
work in the interest of gas and its 
furtherance. - 





Industrial Men Have Busy Session 


Discuss Sales Organization and Industrial 
Uses of Gas 


The second meeting of the In- 
dustrial Gas Section was begun 
by the reading of the Policy Re- 
port by C. C. Krausse, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

In commenting on the report 
Mr. Loebell stressed the need of 
some uniform policy. Moreover 
aside from telling the customer 


that gas is a clean fuel, etc., the 
industrial gas man must tell him 
what the gas company will do for 
him by way of studying and solv- 
ing his particular problem. 

In the reading of the report of 
the Progress Committee by Mr. 
H. A. Clark, chairman, Detroit 
City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., it 
was shown what is being done 
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Cc. E. PAIGE, 
Vice-President, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


by way of culling useful data 
from actual industrial heating 
jobs. These have been of a var- 
ied nature; steel, ceramics, bak- 
ing, ete. 


C. E. Paige Delivers Talk 


One of the best papers it has 
been our privilege to hear in 
some time was read by C. E. 
Paige, vice president Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 

Its title was “Industrial Gas 
Sales—Their Bearing on General 
Gas Company Operation.” 

Some of the high spots in this 
admirable effort were as follows: 
Constant effort and discipline are 
needed. 

If gas companies past services 
have been worthy of it they are 
entitled to advertise the samie. 

Industrial business needs more 
experts—not men merely to hold 
down jobs. Such effort to arrive 
at this happy stage will be amply 
compensated for by the particular 
company. 

In the last ten years industrial 
gas sales have increased by 1,000 
per cent. 

Universities and colleges are 
cooperating in helping gas com- 
panies solve industrial problems. 

Each company seems to be 
working out its own industrial 


fuel problems. Hence the effort 
is more individual than coopera- 
tive. 

The men attending the sessions 
should carry back home and en- 
deavor to put into effect the data 
and information they have 
learned from the papers and dis- 
cussions. 

Gas company management 
must realize that advertising 
must be done on account of the 
growing competition from other 
fuels. 


Mr. Allen’s Paper Discussed 


Mr. Allen’s paper which was 
read before the general session 
in the morning came in for some 
discussion. This hinged in part 
around the point that gas com- 
panies must come to the point 
where they will have to help de- 
velop one or two large national 
manufacturers of industrial ap- 
pliances. 

Mr. Geo. Blakney, superinten- 
dent Northwestern Malleable 
Iron Company, Milwaukee, read 
a timely paper, “Malleabilizing 
Kiln at Northwestern Malleable 
Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis.” 

This kiln has been in operation 
since April 1st of this year. 

The time element is an impor- 
tant feature in the production of 
malleable castings. 

The selection of gas as a fuel 
was only made after investigating 
oil, coal, producer gas and elec- 
tricity. 

Twenty-five tons of castings 
per day of 24 hours are obtained. 

The length of tunnel is 180 
feet. There is a sand seal. The 


















C. C. KRAUSSE, 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


wheels and bearings of the cars 
are exposed to the atmosphere 
and need no water or other cool- 
ing. Castings are placed in pots 
20 inches high, and there are 24 
pots on a Car. 

The gas of 530 B. T. U. is boost- 
ed to 10 lbs. pressure and 100 
per cent perfectly annealed cast- 
ings are gotten at a cost of $3.70 
per ton. 

A report was also read by H. 
O. Andrew, chairman, Publicity 
Committee. 


At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing Mr. H. C. Abell made a few 
timely remarks as did Mr. Brown 
of Milwaukee. 





Canada Looking for Better Gas Conditions 


“We have every reason to be 
encouraged as to the future of 
the Canadian gas industry,” says 
G. W. Allen, secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Gas Association, 
and editor of the Gas Journal of 
Canada, in a recent interview. 
“Everything points to a prosper- 
ous conditions ahead, and espec- 
ially so in centers where modern 
merchandising of gas appliances 
for home and industry are being 
applied.” 

“Statistics presented at the re- 
cent convention of the Canadian 
Association, depicting greatly in- 





creased gas outputs during the 
past few years, is in itself some- 
thing to give us encouragement, 
and the advances made in the 
sale of gas equipment in locali- 
ties favored by cheap hydro 
power rates, is also an indicator 
of which way the wind is blow- 
ing. 


No Room for Pessimists 


“No!” said Mr. Allen, “we 
have no room for pessimists in 
the gas industry of our country. 
We, who have taken any interest 
at all in the sale of gas, and who 
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G. W. ALLEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Gas Association 


know what gas can do under cer- 
tain conditions, are never fearful 
of competition from other sources 
and I think when we can com- 
pete with 14, 1 and 2 cent elec- 
trical energy, there ought to be 
no such thing as failure talked 
about.” 


“All Canadian gas companies 
operating new business depart- 
ments on modern lines, are re- 
porting steady increases in gas 
sales.” 





J. J. HUMPHREYS, 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Montreal, Canada 





Blue Star “Guiding Star’’ of Home Service 


“What Is Home Service? What 
is all this talk going about of 
Home Service and its work?”’ 


you ask, said Luella M. Fisher, 
of the Home Service Department 
of the Erie Stove & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Erie, Pa., to our reporter. 
“Seven years ago, it will be re- 
membered that Home Service 
was just a wee infant and at this 
meeting we can see very clearly 
the progress that has been made 
since that time. This is mani- 
fested in the Home Service Booth 
on the Million Dollar Pier, the 
meetings, luncheons, dinners, and 
the like that feature this conven- 
tion. The Blue Star will be the 
guiding star of Home Service ac- 
tivities from new on and with the 
past progress of Home Service 


work with Public Utilities and 
manufacturers, the goal must 
now be that all homes in the 
great cities of our industry have 
rock bottom foundations, i.e. Blue 
Star equipment. One of the 
strong factors in this movement 
is the Home Serviee department 
of the gas companies who send 
their workers out to reach the 
homes not only by personal con- 
tact but through the radio, 
schools, colleges, women’s or- 
ganizations, and also our own of- 
fices where cooking classes, 
budgeting and all the varied de- 
tails of home making are made 
clear. 


“Tt all means good will, sales 
promotion and a bigger and bet- 
ter Servant of the greatest of all 
industries, the Home.” 





Commerical Men Meet Again 


Cover Home Service, House Heating and Water 
Heating 


After a few preliminary remarks 
by R. J. Canniff, Standard Gas 
Equipment Co. of Chicago, in 
praise of the work of the Home 
Service sections, C. C. Curtis, Fall 
River Gas Works Co. of Fall River, 
Mass., spoke in greater detail on 
the same subject. He reviewed the 
advent of gas heating, cooking, re- 
frigeration and garbage incinera- 
tion. He however urged that in 
seeking new outlets not to fail to 
keep the hard-won cooking field. 
The main idea of Home Service 
director is to educate women to 
cook best with gas. It is up to the 
gas company to decide if a Home 
Service Section will pay. Miss 
Starr, Miss Gregory and Mrs. Mil- 
liken, the pioneers with the Fall 
River Company, received glowing 
tributes. The use of domestic Sci- 
ence Schools, the radio, the model 
kitchen, etc., was described in 
building up Home Service locally. 
“Have you a cooky recipe in which 
I can use cod liver oil for the chil- 
dren ?” is a sample of the odd ques- 
tions asked of Home Service work- 
ers. The question of charging for 
advanced courses was taken under 


consideration. A discussion fol- 


lowed. 


House Heating 
H. Leigh Whitelaw, American 
Gas Products Corp. of New York 
followed with a speech on “Selling 
House Heating.” Emphasis was 
laid on the advantage of gas-heat- 
ing as a smoke eliminator. The 
winter peak load has been the bug- 
a-boo of gas companies in taking 
on house heating by gas. Better to 
have the co-operation of heating 
contractors and the local gas com- 
pany than their active and organ- 
ized opposition. Oil-burner men 
have sold the public on the idea of 
cleanly, automatic house-heating— 
why, do not the gas companies take 
advantage of that accomplishment 

to their own great benefit. 


Insulation 


The next speaker was Glenn C. 
Carnahan, Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. of Chicago on “Selling 
Gas by stopping Heat Losses.” He 
recommended the greater use of 
insulating materials in the con- 
struction of homes. He regretted 
the ruinous construction of many 
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lesser-priced homes, as far as heat- 
ing is concerned, by speculative 
builders. Roof and window pro- 
tection is all that can be done to 
remedy conditions on houses al- 
ready built. This may reduce heat- 
ing cost as high as 52 per cent in 





a 


CLAUDE C. CURTIS, 


Vice-President Fall River Gas 
Works, Fall River, Mass. 


favorable cases. Slides, illstrating 
application of insulating materials 
were thrown on the screen. A dis- 
cussion followed the talk. 


Gas in the Laundry 


A motion was carried that the 
Commercial Section recommend 
that Blue Star emblem be contin- 
ued with blue for its color. 

“Selling the Laundry Load” was 
the problem handled by S. T. Heed 
of Chicago. 

Gas cannot be sold without gas 
consuming appliances, and these 
can be sold only in competition. Sell 
ing appliances is a highly special- 
ized job. The laundry load is a 
very important factor in increas- 
ing domestic use of gas. The laun- 
dryman is a competitor of no mean 
calibre. Propaganda must be met. 
Laundry. equipment allows suffi- 
cient margin of profit to afford 
active sales expense, even to carry 
other less profitable lines. First 
sell more machines, but more im- 
portant keep those already sold 
working satisfactorily. A high 








type salesman is an absolute neces- 
sity in soliciting* business. Mass 
action is called for to insure suc- 
cess in volume. Increment cost 
for laundry machines is so low that 
it reduces sales resistance in homes. 
Laundry machines cannot be wish- 
ed, legislated or talked into the 
home—they must be sold. 


Water Heating 
The session closed with a speech 
on “Water Heating Sales” by F. 
A. Lemke, Humphrey Co. of Kala- 


mazoo, Mich. He elaborated on 
water heaters as an aid in increas- 
ing consumption of gas; on their 
large market and on their value to 
the public. Claim was made that 
it was more profitable than house- 


heating. An attempt should be 
made to supplant tank heaters with 
the newer automatic type. The 
conclusions were drawn that the 
need exists for gas water heaters, 
that they are better and the field 
is a fertile one. 





Technical Men Meet in 
Second Session 


Carbonization and the Waterless Gas Holder 
Discussed in Detail 


The second meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section was held in the Meet- 
ing Room A on the Million Dollar 
Pic¥, yesterday afternoon. The 
meeting was taken up entirely with 
a discussion of the report of the 
Carbonization Committee, and also 
listened to a paper on the water- 
less gas holder. 

The report of the Committee was 
summarized by R. S. McBride, of 
Washington, D. C. The Chairman 
of the Committee this year was A. 
M. Beebe, of the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
The report was of considerable 
length and hence was not read at 
the meeting in accordance with the 
new practice of distributing the 
printed copies of the reports of 
Committees before the meeting and 
presenting a summary of these re- 
ports in the meeting itself. 


The Carbonization Committee 
report this year contained the 
usual number of sections. The 


Operators’ Section dealt with a 
series of coke tests on various 
plants, such as horizontal through 
retort, coke oven, intermittent ver- 
ticales, intermittent vertical (large 
size) and continuous vertical. A 
study was also made of the char- 
acter of the coke obtained from 
these plants. 


Dry Quenching of Coke 


The Dry Quenching Section con- 
tained descriptions of various 
quenching systems. 


The Low Temperature and Com- 
plete Gasification of Coal Section 
comprised reports on the status of 
low temperature carbonization and 
complete gasification in America - 
and Europe, a discussion of the 
technical and economic aspects of 
low temperature carbonization for 
the production of smokeless fuel, 
the low temperature carbonization 
of pulverized fuel and the composi- 
tion and economical value of low 
temperature tar. 





CLARE N. STANNARD, 


Vice-President Public Service Co., 
+ Denver, Colo. 
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The Builders’ Section described 
the progress being made in the de- 
sign and construction of coal car- 
bonizing machinery and contained 
contributions from the Gas Ma- 
chinery Co., Isbell-Porter Co., 
Parker-Russell Co., The U. G. IL. 
Contracting Co., Russell Engineer- 
ing Co., Foundation Oven Co., 
Koppers Co. and West Gas Im- 
provement Co. 

The Carbonization Committee 
report also contained two ap- 
pendices. One of these was con- 
cerned with heat balances at 
Lowell, Utica and Rochester, and 
the other was concerned with a 


study of the comparative utility of 
coke carbonized in five different 
types of carbonizing plant as water 
gas fuel. 





R. H. BURDICK, 
Pres. Burdick & Co., New York 





Operating the Waterless Gas 
Holder 


The only other item on the pro- 
gram was the paper delivered by 
J. G. O’Keefe, General Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. This paper dealt with 
experiences gained in the operation 
of the waterless gas holder. ° 








ETHEL R. PEYSER ENTHUSES 
ON GAS 


I am privileged to give a short 
paper addressed to the women of 
the Gas Industry at this Eighth 
Annual Convention. I am doubly 
privileged because the House and 
Garden Magazine the organization 
that I represent has taken a keen 
interest in the problems of Home 
Service as applied to the ideas and 
ideals of this group of the Gas In- 
dustry and other industries. For 
years I have been tremendously in- 
terested in watching the progress 
of gas storming new strongholds 
and substituting new things for 
old. This year we have had 
articles from my pen on gas sub- 
jects as follows:  Incinerations, 





Laundry Dryers, Gas as Furnace 
Fuel, Gas Ranges, and other sub- 
jects. 

The very honest acrobalism the 
Gas Industry would make any 
American proud. But above all, 
as gas brings ease and comfort to 
living. Who would not enthuse! 





The Home Service Teas 


Besides carrying benches, order- 
ing groceries, answering thou- 
sands of questions, moving stoves 
and being generally useful, Miss 
Dowell has baked 400 cookies. 
These cakes are to be served at 
the tea which Home Service is giv- 
ing in the Ball Room to all the 
lady visitors Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoon at four. 





Accountants Discuss Audits 
Statistic and Costs 


Second Meeting of Section Has Interesting Program 


The second meeting of the Ac- 


, counting Section was held yester- 


day afternoon in the Hotel Tray- 
more. The meeting was devoted to 
the reading and discussion of 
papers relating to audits, cost ac- 
counting, customers’ accounting 
and statistics. 

The first report on the program 
was presented by the Gas Com- 
pany Audits and Auditing Com- 
mittee, of which A. S. Corson, of 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 
of Philadelphia, is Chairman. This 
report dealt with the purposes and 
advantages of an audit, indicating 
that these were the detection of 
fraud, prevention of errors, the 
ascertainment of the actual fin- 
ancial condition of the company, 
etc. It also described the qualifica- 
tions of an auditor and then went 
on to sketch a system of auditing 
outlining the order of work. This 
part of the report is written in 
great detail and includes all the 
many items that form a part of an 
audit. The report also contains a 
number of forms used in making 
the audit. 


Customers Accounting System of 
Consolidated Gas Co. 

The next paper on the program 

was delivered by G. A. Burrows, of 

the Consolidated Gas Co., New 


New York City, and described the 
system of customers’ accounting 
used in that company. This was a 
very interesting paper and con- 
tained a large number of forms 
showing clearly the exact system 
employed by this company in this 
work. The system is a compara- 
tively new one, having been in 
effect for a year only. 


Statistics and Cost Accounting 


James E. Kane, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md., Chairman, Statis- 
tics and Cost Accounting Com- 
mittee, delivered a report on the 
work of this committee. There is 
no question but that the subjects 
of statistics and cost accounting 
are of vital importance to the gas 
industry. It was pointed out in the 
introduction to this report that 
while research in the laboratory is 
a very important matter, research 
in the office is also of great sig- 
nificance. The two go hand in 
hand and only reach maximum 
efficiency when carried on simul- 
taneously. It is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary to undertake office 
research, especially in that the gas 
industry is on the eve of a tremend- 
ous expansion. 

The first portion of this report 
was devoted to the work of the 
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sub-committee on Selling the Idea 
of Cost Analysis to the Gas In- 
dustry, of which R. H. Knowlton, 
of The United Gas Improvement 
Co. of Philadelphia, was Chairman. 
The report gave a series of letters 
sent out by the committee to mem- 
ber companies. 

A Sub-Committee on Results of 
Practical Application of Last 
Year’s Report, G. E. McKana, The 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman, also made 
a report. 


Property and Operating Costs 


The report also contained two 
detailed analyses of property and 
gas operating costs into four basic 


cost elements with a further sub- 
division between classes of cus- 
tomers served. 


The final section of the Statis- 
tics and Cost Accounting Com- 
mittee dealt with the work of the 
sub-committee on standardization 
of questionnaires. G. S. Cramer, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was chairman of 
this committee. His report also 
dealt with undeveloped uses of sta- 
tistics. 


The meeting closed with the re- 
port of the Going Value Committee, 
of which J. I. Blanchfield, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., was 
Chairman. 





Home Service Directors Meet 


Enjoy Luncheon and Interesting Talks 


The Home Service directors 
luncheon at the Shelburne Hotel 
was a tremendously interesting 
and vital meeting. Seldom do so 
many women who are doing big 
things in a worthy field get to- 
gether and talk about it as well 
and tellingly as these capable wo- 
men did. They came from all 
parts of the country with the same 
interest and aims and breathed en- 
thusiasm, love and splendid effort 
into every word they uttered. They 
had vision, and hope, hope that 
held a promise for a greater and 
richer future for Home Service, 
for the homes of the country, for 
happiness, peace, co-operation and 
good will. It was a pleasure to 
hear them talk and know that each 
one of these splendid vital women 
had given a bit of herself to bring 
Home Service to its worthy place 
in the Industry. 


Attendance at Meeting 


Those present at the meeting 
were: 

Miss A. Deane Dowell, Home 
Service Counsellor A. G. A., (Pre- 
sided). 

Mrs. Anna J. Peterson, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, II. 

Mrs. Cecil G. Harvey, Westches- 
He nin Company, Yonkers, 

Mrs. Eva Hawkins Shanks, Pub- 
lie Service of Northern IIL, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Miss Kathleen Atkinson, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 

Miss Helen Hess, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Frances S. Mathis, New 
Haven Gas Light Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Miss Marjorie Pidgeon, Brook- 
lvn Borough Gas Co., Bklyn., N.Y. 

Miss Margaret Huton, Westches- 
ter Lighting Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miss Ada Bessie Swann, Public 
Service Gas & Electric Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Miss Routledge, Davis Baking 
Powder Co., Staten Island. 

Mrs. Wetherali, St. Louis. 

Miss May Bennett, East Ohio 
Gas Co. 

Dorothy Knight, Detroit. 

Mrs. Lung, Chicago. 


Mrs. Loyd. 

Miss Wilson, Toronto Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Miss Moye Lovell, Consolidated 
Gas Co. 

Mrs. Dwelle. 

Margaret Sawyer. 

Miss Hood, Gas Age Record 

Ethel Belbry, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Miss Marie Sellers, Pictorial Re- 
view. 

Miss Ethel Peyser, Household 
Editor House and Garden Maga- 
zine. 

Miss Annabelle Turner, Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric. 

















BERTHA L. BARNES, 


Home Service Dept., Citizens Gas 
& Fuel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Miss Cook, Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. 


Mrs. Fry, East Ohio. 
Miss Edith Yeager, Westchester 
Lighting Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mrs. Luella M. Fisher, Erie 
Stove Manufacturing Co., Erie Pa. 


MRS. ANNA J. PETERSON, 
Home Service Dept., Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Six Brooklyn Union Men 
Receive Medals 


Were Honored At General Session Yesterday 


Six Brooklynites were honored 
on the stage of the Million Dol- 
lar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., yes- 
terday, at the general session of 
the American Gas Association 
Convention. The men honored 
were Joseph Gallo, Henry J. Col- 
berg, Sylvester Callahan, Peter 
J. McDermott, John Keegan and 
Theodore Geisel, all of wh~m are 


employees of the Brookly a Union 
Gas Company. The first five 
named were given McCarter 
Medals and Theodore Geisel re- 
ceived a citation. Each award 
was for the saving of a life dur- 
ing the year 1925, by use of the 
Schaefer Method of Resuscita- 
tion. 


This is the first time since the 
McCarter medals were offered, 
that five men of one company 
have each been decorated for 
valor and one received a citation. 
The best record heretofore 
achieved was by employees of the 
Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, who received three 
medals in 1924. 


The Story of the Rescues 


On May 23, 1925, at about 
12:30 a. m., Joseph Gallo of 336 
2nd Street, hearing shouts for 
help in the hall of this address, 
rushed out and found Pietro Cen- 
turino, unconscious on the floor. 
Gallo immediately turned him 
over on his stomach and applied 
the Schaefer Prone Pressure 
Method of Resuscitation. After 
working over Centurino for about 
fifteen minutes, Gallo succeeded 
in reviving him. 

Henry Colberg and Theodore 
Geisel, walking along Third Ave- 
nue on May 7, 1925, at about 5 
p. m., when at the corner of 
Tenth Street, they noticed a 
crowd around a manhole. On 
inquiring as to the trouble they 
were informed that a man was 
lying unconscious at the bottom 
of the manhole. They immed- 
iately secured a rope with a hook 
attached, lowered it down the 


manhole, hooked it on the man’s 
clothing and in this way pulled 
him to the surface. The victim 
was unconscious and had turned 
black. Colberg immediately 
started to apply the Prone Pres- 
sure Method of Resuscitation, 
continuing for about fifteen min- 
utes, at the end of which time he 
was relieved by Geisel. Geisel 
continued the method for five 
minutes and then Colberg again 
worked over the man for another 
ten minutes, at the end of which 
time the victim began to show 
signs of life. 


On November 13, 1925, 
Stephen Callahan, in answer to 
a leak complaint, went to 128 
Wallabout Street. On arrival 
and after locating a gas leak in 
an apartment occupied by a Mr. 
Pettas, Callahan was asked by a 
girl to wait in the kitchen until 
he could get to the meter. After 
about five minutes, the bath-room 
door suddenly opened and a man 
fell through to the floor, uncon- 
scious. Callahan carried him out 
into the hallway and went to 
work on him with the prone pres- 
sure method. After applying the 
method for about twenty min- 
utes, the victim had recovered. 


On October 31, 1925, John 
Keegan and Peter J. McDermott 
were walking along Columbia 
Heights, when between Orange 
and Pineapple Streets, they were 
informed that a man had been 
knocked out by gas, about a block 
away. Keegan and McDermott 
immediately ran to the next 
block, where they found a man 
lying unconscious on the ground. 
Keegan at once turned the vic- 
tim on his stomach and started 
to apply the prone pressure 
method of resuscitation. Keegan 
worked over him for about fifteen 
minutes, after which he was re- 
lieved by McDermott, who con- 
tinued for another fifteen min- 
utes. At the end of this time the 
victim had been fully revived. 





Every employee of the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company is in- 
structed in the Schaefer Prone 
Pressure Method of Resuscita- 
tion, for reviving all persons who 
succumb to any kind of asphyxia- 
tion whatsoever. 

These medals are offered by 
Thomas N. McCarter, president 
of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, who presented 
each of the Brooklyn heroes with 
their medals and citations on the 
convention platform. There were 
about fifty of their associate em- 
ployees present at the convention 
and they applauded their fellow- 
workers on the stage. 





President’s Reception Colorful 

The president’s reception and 
dance Tuesday evening were a 
great success. The lighting of 
the ball room was especially 
beautiful. The ladies in their 
many hued gowns resembled 
gaily colored butterflys floating 
through pink and white vapor 
mists. And the music! A mighty 
flag in colored lights floated in a 
star-lit ceiling and huge eagles 
with ever bending wings added 
a bit more beauty to the lovely 
scene. 





Home Service! What It Can and 
Does Do 


Do you believe in signs? This 
one is worth reading many times 
over. 

Five important reasons for a 
Home Service Department in a Gas 
Company. 

Increases Sales. 

Helps to Build Better Public Re- 
lations. 

Insures a _ Steady 
Growth of Business. 

Helps to Increase the Value of 
Company Stock. 

Helps to Cut Cost of Co-opera- 
tion. 

Five Ways Home Service Work 
is Helping the Gas Industry. 

. Saving the Cook-With-Gas Mar- 
et. 

Creating More Markets for Do- 
mestic Markets. 

Paving the Way for National 
Gas Propaganda. 

Promoting Better Merchandis- 
ing Practise. 

Cooperating with Other Dealers. 


Healthy 
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Advertising Helps Sales 
of Gas 


Frank L. Blanchard Talks on Gas Company Local 
Advertising 


“The gas company in the United 
States that is quietly sitting back 
and waiting for a National Adver- 
tising campaign to get under way 
to tell the people about their or- 
ganization and its work, aims and 
purposes is losing money every 
lay.” This statement was made 
yesterday by Frank L. Blanchard, 
retiring chairman of the Publicity 
and Advertising Section of the 
American Gas Association. 


“Gas companies are today realiz- 
ing more and more the helpfulness 
of advertising not only in selling 
appliances but in selling service 
and extending the fields served,” he 
said. “Each year sees a greater 
number of companies launching 
local advertising campaigns and 
the results and the cleverness of 
the copy used make most interest- 
ing study.” 


“A few years ago gas executives 
said, ‘What’s the use of advertis- 
ing?” Today they are realizing 
that a little space in their news- 
papers is serving to reach new cus- 
tomers and is increasing their sales 
of gas and appliances. 


Objection to Continuous Adver- 
tising Ill-Founded 


“IT have had men say to me that 
they didn’t feel continuous adver- 
tising was the best for their gas 
company. ‘We haven’t anything 
to tell the public all the time and 
it we have no message what good 
is our advertising.’ What a piti- 
ful argument. The ad writer who 
can’t find anything to talk about in 
the gas industry at any and all 
times is not in the right business. 


“A gas company should make it 
a point to advertise at least once a 
week, if not regularly every day. 
As to the amount to be spent on 
advertising per annum, that’s a 
difficult question. Some com- 
panies get by with an appropria- 
tion of 1/16 per cent of their in- 
come each year. Others spend con- 
siderably more, some as high as 


3 per cent. A minimum amount, 
in my estimation, would be 14 to 1 
per cent. 


“Some company managers think 
that advertising is advantageous 
to them only because,it keeps them 
in good standing with their news- 
papers. This belief also is wrong. 
The company which is spending 
money for advertising for this pur- 
pose alone and not using their ad- 
vertisements for their fullest ad- 
vantage is losing an opportunity. 


Advertising and the Peak Load 


“T don’t think many of our com- 
panies are alive to the possibilities 
offered in advertising to increase 
their peak load. Some say that 
they are doing a good business now 
and don’t need any more. This is 
unfair to their stockholders. New 
homes are being built every day in 
every community in the nation. 
New homes mean a heavier load in 
peak hours. An added addition to 
the peak loads lies in the growing 
use of appliances. These are being 
perfected in every line. Refrigera- 
tion by gas in one of the newest 
uses. At our convention exhibit 
here this week we have several 
types shown. They are going to 
have a big influence in building up 
the load of the future. Their 
market is just opening, but I firmly 
believe that they are going to jump 
into the lead with great strides. 


“The company executive and of- 
ficers cannot sit back and leave all 
the work to the advertising man- 
ager,” says Mr. Blanchard. “They 
must prove themselves ‘mixers’ 
and devote considerable of their 
time to civic affairs. This is a 
phase of advertising as important 
as that of the adwriter,” declared 
Mr. Blanchard. “Another duty of 
the company manager,” he said, 
“is to watch that his advertising 
manager keeps his copy ‘up-to- 
date’ and on discussions of interest- 
ing subjects. 


Several Lines of Copy Used 


“Where industrial companies ad- 
vertising in trade papers is chiefly 
of a technical nature the local gas 
company can follow several differ- 
ent lines in their newspaper adver- 
tising. A ‘Smokeless City’ cam- 
paign has worked out well in one 
western city and, although they 
have not yet achieved their aim the 
gas company there today has more 
than 500 homes heated by gas. Oil 
heating will some day be too ex- 
pensive. If the gas companies of 
the United States pushed this line 
in their advertising they would 
find gas taking the place of the oil 
heaters within a few years when 
experts declare our present oil 
supply will be near exhaustion. 


“Indifferent public relations, 
high service rates, low sale of ap- 
pliances and a poorly developed 
territory generally characterize 
the non-advertising company,” he 
said in conclusion: “When you 
find a city enjoying first-class ser- 
vice at reasonable rates, with har- 
monious public relations and a 
fully served and contented popula- 
tion, you will invariably discover 
that the local utility companies be- 
lieve in and practice advertising on 
a liberal, intelligent basis. Adver- 
lising is as necessary to the pro- 
gressive public service company as 
the fuel which is used under its 
boilers. 


JOHN F. WEEDON, 


Editor Peoples Gas Club News, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Window Displays on Million 
Dollar Pier 


Four Window Displays, Each of a Different Appeal, 
Are on Exhibition at the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Gas Association 





In one the scene is laid in 
Colonial days, against the back- 
ground of a stockade of peeled 
and sharpened saplings, over 
which are visible the tops of 
second growth pine, appear two 
figures in the hand stocks, a 
female “witch,” with the accusa- 
tion labelled above and a de- 
pressed looking male sporting 
the progenitor of the modern 
“bob” changed with the serious 
offense of “took a bath.” 


A framed placard of not too 
conspicuous dimensions adver- 
tises the fact that “today a gas 
water heater assures a hot bath, 
day or night, for just 34% cents.” 
This display carried the label of 
the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. 


The Home Cellar and House 
Heating 
The second shows a section of 
the conventional home cellar with 
its concrete walls and wooden 
stairs left rear, and a gas-fired 
furnace prominent right. On 
the left a galvanized ash-can 
full to overflowing and graceful- 
ly draped with a pair of pants 
much the worse for wear in the 
line of furnace duty catches the 
eye. Midway stands the house 
owner regarding the aforesaid 
ash receptacle with anything but 
a regretful expression and the let- 
ter runs “Farewell to Ashes and 
Stoking.” This by the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company. 


Space Heating in a Window Dis- 
play 

A sitting room equipped with 
the usual impediments of library 
table, overstuffed chairs, radio 
cabinet, etc. Mr. Home-owner 
seated with upturned collar and 
hands in pockets. Mrs. H. in fur 
wraps intently and wistfully in- 
specting a suspended thermome- 
ter. Over all a frigid air that 


carries arctic suggestions and the 
lower front bordered with var- 
ious typs of heaters. The legend 
reads “Don’t go to bed to get 
warm.” Bears the signature of 
the Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 


Poster Effect 


The fourth display is in poster 
effect. An unusual background 
turreted at the wings supports in 
center an imposed star couched 
in a demi-lune with filagree 
above the ensemble illuminated. 
Insets in the wings show a laun- 
dry and a lavatory sketch. 
Benches display sundry attach- 
ments and conveniences for gas 
users. Exhibited by Ladede Gas 
Light Co., bearing signature of 
Syl. C. Rieser. The Blue Star 
label is prominent. 





Accounting Section Booth Dis- 
plays Billing Methods © 


The comprehensive accounting 
section exhibit contains the ma- 
chines used by five great gas com- 
panies in their billing and other 
office work. 


Two types of accounting are 
shown, the dual plan in which 
ledgers are posted and bills are 
written simultaneously, and the 
stub accounting plan. 


The dual system is used by the 
Kings County Lighting Company 
of Brooklyn, and the Consolidat- 
ed Gas Company of New York, 
the stub accounting system by 
the other three exhibiting com- 
panies, the Queensborough Gas 
and Electric Company of Far 
Rockaway, the Peoples Gas and 
Coke Company of Chicago, and 
the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company of New York. 

Actual billing demonstrations 
are being given in this booth of 
the work done, and charts are 
posted on the walls, showing 





samples of all the forms and ac- 
counting sheets used. 


Sidney Curren, of the Public 
Service Company, is chairman of 
the Exhibit Committee, which ar- 
ranged the booth. 

Reports of the accounting sec- 
tion this year include information 
in cost analysis and its applica- 
tion to specific companies; based 
on actual operating figures, ap- 
plication of statistics both nation- 
al and local; customer account- 
ing and billing systems; store- 
room accounting and inventory 
taking; cost systems for the 
operations of motors and me- 
chanical equipment; relations 
with customers from the stand- 
point of contacts in the commer- 
cial office and consumer account- 
ing divisions; gas company audits 
and auditing; and uniform classi- 
fication of accounts. 


The Accounting Section booth 
is crisply businesslike, as an of- 
fice should be, and many of the 
ornamental touches which draw 
attraction to other booths are 
omitted here. 





Favors Distributed at A. G. A. 
Luncheon 


The ladies attending the Eighth 
Annual Convention were delight- 
fully entertained yesterday after- 
noon at a luncheon and card par- 
ty. It was arranged by the En- 
tertainment Committee of the As- 
sociation at the Submarine Gril! 
of the Traymore Hotel. Lunch- 
eon favors were handsome bridge 
cards and scoring pads in leather 
cases. 





Courage Personified! 

A man of remarkable courage 
asked to have the pleasure of be- 
ing a guest at the Home Service 
Luncheon on Tuesday. He was 
serious, too! 





The Old Masculine Appeal 

Hidden behind a trellis of climb- 
ing roses is the American Gas As- 
sociation’s Home Service Booth. 
It is a tremendously popular place. 
Men stand under the arched gate- 
way; men glimpse over the white 
picket fence. Men, men! Men 
breathe in the fascinating aroma 
of baking cookies. Who eats the 
samples? MEN! 
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The Pier Process 


An Interview With Willis J. 
Murdock 


“Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention” is an old and more or less 
Lilious adage, but we feel it is 
somewhat apropos as a preface to 
the following writeup. 

In adapting bituminous coal to 
the water gas process the various 
experimenters and investigators 
perforce encountered many difficul- 
ties of a varied nature. To begin 
with when the soft coal was 
charged into the generator it was 
observed that the larger lumps of 
the fuel tended to spread out and 
lodge against the walls of the gen- 
erator. In turn the very small par- 
ticles and fines sought a position in 
the middle, forming so to speak a 
central core. Witness the physical 
and termochemical ‘snarls’ that en- 
sued as a result of this bedeviling 
tendency of the coal after being 
charged into the generator. 

Snarl No. 1. A very noticeable 
in the degrees of permeability of 
the fuel bed to the passage of air 
and steam through the same. 

Snarl No. 2. Creation of an “‘ac- 
tive area” at the walls and an 


“inactive area” or core in the cen- 
ter. 


Snarl No. 3. A great variation 
in the thermochemical reactions 
taking place in the fuel bed both 
during the blow and run. 


Increasing Wall Area 

The problem then of Messrs. 
Murdock, Edgar A. Lungren and 
Owen B. Evans, the patentees, re- 
solved itself finally into one of de- 
veloping a generator that would 
increase the wall area of the same, 
thereby practically nullifying the 
“inactive area” and its retinue of 
ills. 


Mr. Murdock and his associates 
worked out the solution which, 
briefly stated, consisted in building 
a more or less cylindrical pier of 
fire brick in the center and on the 
grate of the generator and to a 
height well up towards the top. 

The efficiency using the pier pro- 
cess is just as high as is the case 
with one hundred per cent coke or 
anthracite. 


By use of the pier the wall sur- 
face is increased roughly 33 per 
cent. 

In the case of bituminous coal 
the air blast is run at about 26 


inches pressure and about 8000 
cubic feet per minute are used in 
an eleven foot machine. The blast 
is not preheated. 


The pier can be installed on any 
water gas machine and in no way 
would the shell have to be altered 
or dismantled. 


The clinkering trouble is less 
than with the ordinary water gas 
set. 


The pier stands up well against 
heat and there is one case where 
the pier needed no attention after 
one and one half years in use. 


The pier process can be used on 
any type of coal that might be 
found in a particular locality. 

Mr. Murdock, a graduate of Le- 
high University, was bustled, i 
1921 with his co-patentees. into 
the problem of using soft coal and, 
as he put it, they had to make good. 
It appears that they have deliver- 
ed with a bang. 

The United Gas Improvement 
Company is exclusive sales agent 
for the pier process, and drawn- 
ings of the pier are being shown 


at the U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
booth. 
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Traymore. 
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Barnes, H. L.; Hartford, Conn.; Chalfonte. 
Bartel, Emil J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Strand. 
Bartlett, Craig S.; Newark, N. J.; Dennis. 
Bates, Wm.; Cleveland, O.; Marlborough. 
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Bozell, Harold; New York City; Traymore. 

Bradley, Jos. H.; Phila., Pa. 

Bradley, W. H.; Springfield, Mass.; Traymore. 

Bradway, B.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: Haddon Hall. 

Brandt, A.; Newark, N. J.; Chalfonte. 

Brandt, D. G.; New York City; Ritz. 
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Brearly, W. R.: Princeton, N. J. 


Brendden, Emilie M.; New York City; Shelburne. 
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Gunn, 8. L.; London, Ont.; Ambassador 
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Haggerty, John J.; Boston, Mass.;: Chalfonte 
Haight, William H.; Hackensack, N. J.; Dennis 
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Halloran, R. J.; Phila., Pa. 

Halwas, Geo. C.; Phila., Pa. 

Hammer, E. J.; New York City; Ambassador 
Handley, Wm.; Jackson, Mich.; Ambassador 
Harding, Mr.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 

Hare, R.: N. Y. C.: Sterling 

Haroldson, Harry C.; Pontiac, Mich.; Traymore 
Harris, L. Martin; Morristown, N. J. 

Harrison, J. W.; Hartford, Conn.; Chalfonte 
Hartman, William C.; Nutley, N. J.; Traymore 









Hartshorn, S. D.; Phila., Pa.; Dennis 

Harvey, Fred A.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore 

Haskell, W.; N. Y. C.; Eastbourne 

Haslam, Robert Thomas; Cambridge, Mass.; Tray. 
more 

Hatch, A. B.; Boston: Marlborough 

Hatch, P. M.: New London, Conn.; Ritz 

Hawkins, O. J.; Decatur, Ill.; Ambassador 

Hay, Albert V.: New York, N. Y.: Traymore 

Hayward, C. B.; N. Y. C.; Royal Palace 
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Heywood, R. W.; Wash., D. C. 
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Hoddick, V. C.; Rochester, N. Y.; Marl.-Blen. 
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Hoffer, H. A.; Phila.. Pa.; Traymore 

Hogan, Henry J.; Irvington, N. J.; Chalfonte 

Hoge, J. W.: Phila., Pa. 

Holborow, Edward: N. Y. 
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Hone, Harry N.; Newark, N. J.; Dennis 
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King, L. R.; Davenport, Iowa: Marlborough 

King, Rufus; Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; Dennis 

Kingsland, Geo.; .Boston; Marl.-Blenheim 

Kirkconwell, John R.: Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Cheltenham Revere 
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Kirkpatrick, J. P.; Wash., D. C.: Shelburne 
Klaesios, P. K.; Baltimore, Md.; Traymore 
Klein, Nathan: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Klen, A. E.; Brooklyri, N. Y.: Ambassador 
Kline, H. C.; Oak Park, Il.; Traymore 
Klinge, A. A.: Denver, Colo.; Traymore 

Klyce, W. W.: Pontiac, Mich.; Traymore 
Knapp, Edw. F.; Boston; Dennis 

Koch, 8. F.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ritz 

Koenig, H. Lee: Conshohocken, Pa. 

Kord, Edward F.; Boston, Mass.; Marl.-Blen. 
Kraus, A. S.; Allentown, Pa.; Chalfonte 
Krouse, H. B.; Pennsgrove, N. J.; Shelburne 
Kruger, Richard E.; Rochester, N. Y.; Marl.-Blen. 
Kunen, W. H.: Bayonne, N. J.;: Knickerbocker 
Kunze, Walter W.: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dennis 


L 


Lambert, N. D.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Breakers 

amont, Hugh; London, Ont.; Ambassador 

amson, W. O., Jr.: West Chester, Pa.; Shelburne 

wancaster, J. B.: Phila., Pa. 

_ander, Richard F.; Tonawands, N. Y.; Traymore 

_andis, B. L.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Franklin 

_andmessee, W. E.; Phila., Pa.; Franklin 

vane, James M.; Jersey City, N. J. 

vane, P.; Muskogee, Okla.; Vendig, Phila., Pa. 

varson, Erick: Islip, N. Y.: Brighton 

atch, Wm. R.: Burlington, N. J.; Dennis 

.awlor, Edward A.; West New York, N. J.; Dennis 

.awton, William, Jr.; Richmond, Va.; Marl.-Blen. 

Lear, David J.; East Boston, Mass.; Chalfonte 

Learned, Harold G.; Middletown, Conn.; Haddon 
Hal) 

Learns, Chas. A.: Meriden, Conn.; Marlborough 

Leatherman, Lloyd R.; Detroit, Mich.; Marl. 

Lee, Raymond W.; Vineland, N. J.: Ambassador 

Lefferson, L. R.; New York City; Shelburne 

Lehman, Harry D.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Brighton 

Lehnert, Frank J.; Trenton, N. J.; Dennis 

Leichner, C. W. H., Jr.; Camden, N. J.; Shelburne 

Lennertz, Casper C.; N. Y. C.; Ambassador 

Lenox, Clark; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leonard, W. J.: Brooklyn, N. Y.: Ambassador 

Lesley, Robert W.; Phila., Pa.; Seaside 

Lester, Lloyd R.: West Chester, Pa.; Shelburne 

Levan, Milton B.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis, Thos. R.: Quakertown, Pa. 

Leyendecker, R. E.; N. Y. C. 

jiepke, R.; N. Y. C. 

Lightfoot, J. C., Jr.; Phila., Pa.; Haddon Hall 

imbach, John: N. Y.; Brighton 

ind, E. P.; N. Y. C.; Traymore 

indey, Ray K.:; Bristol, Conn.; Shelburne 

inzer, Chas. L.; Savannah, Ga.; Strand 

ioben, Ralph S.; Philadelphia 

issauer, A. W.; Louisville, Ky.; Shelburne 

Loebell, Henry O.; New York, N. Y.; Traymore 

Longsdorf, John G.: Phila., Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 

Lorengan, C. W.; Lynn, Mass.; Marl.-Blenheim 

Lowe, W. W.: New York City: Ritz-Carlton 

Lueders, C. J.; Lynn, Mass.; Chalfonte 

Luickbocken, Chas. C.; Detroit; Ritz 

Lynch, Jarvis D.; Glassboro, N. J.; Marl-Blen. 

Lyons, B. C.; Belleville, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Lyons, T. J.: Rockford, Tll.; Traymore 


M 


McCampbell, C. A.: N. Y. C.; Chalfonte 
McCandless, H. A.; N. Y. C.; Traymore 
McCarter, Thomas N.; Newark, N. J.; Shelburne 
McCarthy, Thomas J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dennis 
McClatchey, John K.; Phila., Pa. 
McCorkle, J. B.: Ellwood City, Pa.; Ambassador 
McIntyre, A.:; Chicago, Tl 
McKenney, Geo. A.; Reading, Pa.; Strand 
McKenzie, Schuyler: N. Y. C.; Marlborough 
McKeman, T. N.; New York; Dennis 
McDevett, James L.; Phila., Pa. 
Meliravy, W. N.; New York City; Brighton 
McKenna, J. H.; New York ‘City; Shelburne 
McKernan, T. W.;: New York; Dennis 
McKnight, J. J.: Pottsville, Pa.; Traymore 
McPhail, R.; Adrion, Mich.; Traymore 
Mackie, Jas.: Kingston, Pa.; Shelburne 
MacArthur, Angus: Chicago, [ll.; Traymore 
MacGines, J. J.: Wayne, Pa.; Brighton 
MacGregor, H. P.: N. Y. C.; Marl.-Blenheim 
MacSweeney, Joseph P.; Rochester, N. Y.; Marl.- 
Blenheim 
Maguire, E. J.: Bronx, N. Y.; Marl.-Blenheim 
Maleor, A. C.; Evanston, [ll.; Ambassador 
Mallach, Jos. Wm.; Bay City, Mich.; Traymore 
Malone, Peter K.; Gloversville, N. Y.; Chalfonte 
Marsden, C. P.; Glen Ridge, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Martin, A. C.; Sharples, W. Va.; Marl.-Blenheim 
Martin, A. F.: Sharples, W. Va.; Marl.-Blen. 
Martin, Amelio H.: Coney Island, N. Y.; Chalfonte 
Martin, Charles Ellison; Gardner, Mass.; Knickg- 
bocker 
Martin, John J.; Wildwood, N. J. 
Mason, John A.; Baltimore, Md.; Shelburne 
Maxwell, J. P.: St. Louis, Mo.; Brighton 
Mayers, J. A.; Cumberland, Md.; Ritz-Carlton 
Mayer, J. K.;: Long Branch, N. J.; Marl.-Blen. 
Meacham, B. E.; Lorain, O.: Ritz-Carlton 
Meade, H. E.; New Orleans, La. 
Meehan, Jas. J.; Pittsfield, Mass.: Chalfonte 
Melville, Andrew H.; Greenwich, Conn:; Amb’'dor. 


Memory, N. H.; Newark, N. J.: Traymore 
Mercer, H. V Middletown, O.,; Marl.-Blenheim 
Merkt, Theodore B. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dennis 
Merrill, Harry E.; Tonawands, N. Y.: Traymore 
Messenger, J. A.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Traymore 
Metzer, F. F.; Phila., Pa. 

Meyer, Henry C. A.; Baltimore, Md.; Chalfonte 
Meyer, Gordon, Newark, N. J.; Ambassador 
Michaels, L. B.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milener, Eugene D.; Baltimore, Md.: Ambassador 
Miller, Allen S.; New York, N. Y.: Dennis 
Miller, Frank E.; N. Y. C.; Knickerbocker 
Miller, George: Plainfield, N. J.: Breakers 

Miller, Geo. W.: Phila., Pa 

Miller, H. Harold; Gettysburg, Pa. 

Missiner, Hilary; Phoenixville, Pa.; Monticello 
Mone, H. L.; Phila., Pa.; Shelburne 

Moore, Gilbert H.; Baltimore, Md.; Dennis 
Moran, Eugene A.:; Scranton, Pa.: Chalfonte 
Morris. W. Cullen: New York, N. Y.: Traymore 
Morrissey, John E.: Evanston, [ll.; Ambassador 
Morrow, Chas. A.: Warren, O.; Ritz 

Moth, W. L.: Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Ambassador 
Mott, Abram C., Jr.; Phila., Pa. 

Moller, R.;: Coney Island, N. Y.; St. Charles 
Mulford, Wm. C.; Bridgeton, N. J.; Ritz-Carlton 
Mullarkey, J. J.; Camden, N. J.; Dennis 

Muller, J. H.: New York, N. Y.; Strand 

Mulligan, Jos. F.;: Verona,.N. J.;: Haddon Hall 
Munce, Geo. W.; Donagigac, Mich.; Ambassador 
Muntree, C. B.; N. Y¥. C.; Marlborough-Blenheim 
Murphy, F. F.: Pittsfield, Mass.; Haddon Hall 


N 


Nagle, Harry C., Jr.; Phila., Pa. 

Naile, William; Reading, Pa.; Marl.-Blenheim 
Napier, David W.: Bronx, N. Y. C.; Ambassador 
Neilan, J. D.; Carbondale, Pa.; Marlborough 
Nichols, C. B.; Phila., Pa.; Brighton 

Nickles, Laurence, Elizabeth, N. J.: Haddon Hall 
Nicholson, J. M.; N. Y. C. 

Nicholson, R.; Phila., Pa. 

Nieberding, A. A.; Cleveland, Ohio; Iroquois 
Niles, H.; Jersey City, N. J.; Dennis 

Norbury, Jos.: Phila., Pa. 

Northrop, F. L.; Allston, Mass.; Chalfonte 
Northrop, M. L.; Boston: Ritz 


Oo 


Ober, E. D.; Gloucester, N. J.; Traymore 
Oberfell, G. G.; Bartlesville, Okla.; Ambassador 
O'Brien, Jos. M.; Phila., Pa.; Knickerbocker 
O’Brien, W. J.; Memphia, Tenn.; Ambassador 
O'Donnell, J. L.; Cleveland, Ohio; Ambassador 
O'Donnell, Mr.;: Chicago: Ambassador 

O'Hara, Donald W.; Schnectady, N. Y.; K'bocker. 
O'Neil. Lester C.: Kackensack, N. J.: Dennis 
O'Neill, Thomas A.; New York, N. Y.: Dennis 
O'Neill, William P.; Rutherford, N. J.; Dennis 
O'Neill, W. E.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Ormsby, John: Rochester, N. Y 
Osgood, Lucines;: Johnstown, Pa. 
Oshoughnessy, James, N. Y. C.; Traymore 
Osmer, Leon: Owosso, Mich.;: Traymore 
Otterbein, E. J.; Davenport, Ia.; Ritz 
Owen, R. H.: Ontario, Canada; New Clarion 
Owens, G. M.: Solway, N. Y.; Ritz 
Oyster, E. E.: Cleveland, Ohio: Iroquois 


P 


Paff, James N.; Glassboro, N. J.; Shelburne 

Parsons, Floyd W.: New York, N. Y.: Chalfonte 

Patrick, W. A.; N. Y. C.; Ambassador 

Patterson, Kingsley: St. Augustine, Fla.; Ambas- 
sador 

Paul, Richard: New York City: Bryanton 

Pawling, C. W.: Gloversville, N. Y.; Chalfonte 

Palmatier, A. H.; Middleton, N. Y.; Marlborough 

Edgar, H. T.: Pawtucket, R. I.; Marlborough 

Peables, Bernard L.; Haverhill, Mass.; Marlb’gh. 

Pearce, W. C.;: Syracuse. N. Y.; Chalfonte 

Pease, Luther M.: New Bedford, Mass.: K'bocker. 

Penote, A. J.: Cleveland, O.; Ambassador 

Penrose, Chas. A.: Syracuse, N. Y.; Ambassador 

Pershall, J. R.: Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 

Peterson, Carl G.; Providence, R. I.; Chalfonte 

Peterson, Gordon M.: Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Perry, Fred: Nyack, N. Y.: Seaside 

Pettengill, J.: Lansing, Mich.; Chalfonte 

Pettingell, Andrew F.: Cambridge, Mass.; Traymore 

Piatt. Joseph W.: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 

Pigott, R. J. S.; Newark, N. J.; Dennis 

Pitt, Howard; Jackson, Mich.; Traymore 

Pond, H. O.; Newark, N. J.: Dennis 

Pond, William A.; Astoria, L. 1.; Dennis 

Porter, Horace C.; Phila., Pa. 

Post, E. J., Jr.; Phila., Pa. 

Post, John B.: New York City: Chalfonte 

Potter, John H.; Trenton, N. J.; Dennis 

Potter, N. H.; Paterson, N. J.; Dennis 

Potter, Ormsby F.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Potter, T. J.: New York, N. Y. 

Pountney, C. E.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Shelburne 

Power, James F.; Worcester, Mass.; Shelburne 

Preston, Ord; Wash., D. C.; Traymore 

Prezzano, Edw.: Yonkers, N. Y.; Traymore 

Priebe, Ernest B.; N. Y. C. 

Pugsley, Edwin: New Haven, Conn. 


Purdie, David J.: N. Y. C. 
Purvis, Geo. R.; Chicago, Ill.: Ritz 
Prichard, Charles R.; Lynn, Mass.: Traymore 
Pruden, Andrew; Rutherford, N. J.: Dennis 
Pratt, Arthur Winslow; E. Orange, N. J.: Wheeler 
Price, Glendale M.; Camden, N. J. She 
Pratt, S. Melvin, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Priest, George H.: Brockton, Mass.; Chalfonte 
Prindle, Ray; Mansfield, Ohio; Traymore 
Prager, Arthur, Alberquerque, New 
Amvassador 


lburne 


Mexico; 


Q 


Quaintance, Richard E.; Newark, N. J.: 


Quinlan, Thos. J.: Dennis. 


New York City: Ambassador. 
R 


Rafferty, Richard A.: Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 
Rainsbury, Chas. E.: Detroit, Mich. , 
Ramsey, T. M.: Phoenixville, Pa.; Monticello 
Rath, Thos.; Lorain, Ohio: Ritz-Carlton. 
Raymond, J. S.; Chicago, Il.: Ambassador 
Redfield, P. M.; Phila., Pa.: Shelburne. 
Reed, C. S.; New York City; Traymore. 
Reeder, M. J.; Chicago, Il.: Ambassador. 
Reid, Wallace R.: Phila., Pa.: Knickbocker. 
Reimers, Bernard Frederick: Paterson, N. J.: 
Dennis. ; rhs 
Reinhardt, G. A.: Youngstown, Ohio: Ambassador 
Reyer, Edward G.; Columbus, O.: Ritz. ; 
Riach, Wm. M., Jr.: Ambassador. 
Rice, C. L.; Jackson, Mich.: Traymore. 
Rice, Henry W.: New Britian, Conn.: Dennis 
Rice, Thomas; Dover, N. J.; Marl.-Blenheim.— 
Rich, E. A.; Norwich, Conn.; Ambassador. 
Rich, Ira B.; Newark, N. J.; Ambassador. 
Rich, William G.; Providence, R. I.: Ambassador. 
Richards, C. L.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Ambassador. 
Richards, E. H.; Port Allegheny, Pa.: Ambassador 
Richards, Jack V.; Jersey City, N. J.: Shelburne. 
Richardson, H. B.; Bayonne, N. J. F 
Richardson, R. B.; Glassboro, N. J.: Traymore. 
Richman, H. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Ambassador. 
Rider, E. F.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Ambassador. 
Rinehart, H. C.; Paterson, N. J.; Dennis. 
Riseley, Charles W.; Jersey City, N. J.: Dennis. 
Risholm, C.; Revere, Mass.; Traymore. 
Rivenburg, William C.; Phoenixville, Pa.: Brighton 
Robertson, S. S.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: Chalfonte.Had- 
don Hall. 
Robertson, W. L.: Skonhegan, Maine: Shelburne 
Robinson, Harry G.; Newark, N. J.: Marl-Blenheim 
Robson, Wm.; Phila., Pa.; Kingston Hotel 
Roche, C. H.; Englewood, N. J.: Shelburne 
Rockwell, G. W.; Sunbury, Pa. 
Rockwell, W. M.; Ambassador 
Rodgers, Paul C.; Cincinnati, Ohio: Traymore 
Roemmelle, Howard Carl; Camden, N. J.: Shel- 
burne. 
Roesch, Fred M.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore. 
Rogers, William E.; New York City: Shelburne. 
Rohrs, Pauline L.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Ambassador. 
Rook, T. E.; Rockford, Ill.; Traymore. 
Rooney, Joseph Francis, New York; Traymore. 
Rose, Harold J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore. 
Roser, F. R.; Phila., Pa. : 
Rowe, Thos. D.; Ithaca, N. Y.: Ambassador. 
Ruhl, Geo. W.; St. Louis, Mo.: Traymore. 
Runmann, Frank L.; Hammond, Ind.; Ambassador 
Rusby, John M.; Phila., Pa.: Shelburne. 
Russe]l, C. W.; Binghampton, N. Y.; Traymore. 
Rust, Geo.; Salt Lake City, Utah: Traymore. 
Rust, W. F.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore. 
Rutledge, J.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ruud, Edwin, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Ritz. 
Ryan, Bernard, New York, N. Y.: Pennhurst. 
Ryan, Paul A.: Cambridge, Mass.; Ambassador. 
Ryeholm, John O.; Chicago, Tll.: Ambassador. 


Ss 


Sampson, A. W.; Boston, Mass.; Chalfonte-Haddon 

Hall. 

Sanford, H. S.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: Ambassador. 

Sangster, William; Danielson, Coon.; Ambassador. 

Saumacher, Parquale; New York City: Traymore. 

Sayer, John D.; St. Louis, Mo.; Ambassador. 

Schaof, A. H.: Brooklyn, N. Y.: Dennis. 

Scheller, John Arthur; Newark, N. J.; Dennis. 

Schell, Earl H.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scherer, George F.; New York City, Chalfonte 

Schloss, S. P.; Cleveland, Ohio: Ambassador. 

Schmidt, William J.; New York City: Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim. 

Schneider, J. G.; Phila., Pa.; Franklin. 

Schnuder, F. G.: Islip.N. Y.: Brighton. 

Schoneberger, A.: Brooklyn, N. Y:; Traymore. 

Schrader, Lloyd F.: New York 

Schutt, Everett V. K.: Kingston, N. Y.: Had. Hall. 

Schreck, M. G.: Ridgewood, N. J.; Plaza. 

Schuck, Conrad, Jr.; East Orange, N. J.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim. 

Schwaab, Theo. F.: Baltimore, Md.; Traymore. 

Schwab, G.: Elizabeth, N. J.; Knickerbocker. 

Schwabe, Walter P.; Thompsonville, Conn.: Tray- 
more. 

Schwabach, J. A.: Chicago, [ll.: Ambassador. 

Schwartzer, Paul W.: York, Pa.; Strand. 

Scott. Frank, New York City: Strand. 
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Seott, L. A.: 
Scott, John J.: 


Greensboro, N. C.: Marl.-Blenheim. 
Lewiston, Maine; St. Charles. 


Scott. John M.: Wilmington, Del.; Dennis. 
Scott. Walter E.; Newton, Pa. 

Scranton, George: Derby, Conn.; Chalfonte. 
Scranton, Geo. H.; Derby, Conn.; Chalfonte. 
Scranton, Worthington: Scranton, Pa.; Haddon Hall 
Sebald, H. A.: Coldwater, Mich.: Breakers. 


Secord, W. L.: New Rochelle, N. Y.; Traymore. 
Seil, Gilbert E.: Phila.. Pa. 
Seitz. F. W.; Camden, N. J. 


Serrill, Wm. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.: Brighton. 
Servan, R. Earl: Phila., Pa. 

Severson, S. B.: Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sexton, Robert H.; New York City: Seaside. 


Seymour, Robert Neil; New York, N. Y.; Brighton 
Shades, Earl L.; Reading, Pa.; Franklin. 
Shanks, Ers Hawkins, Chicago, Il.; Ambassador. 
Shaughnessy, James F.; Greenwich, Conn.; Had- 
don Hall. 

Shaw. Walker P.: O'Fallon, M1.; 
Shay, Thos J. 

Shearer, J. H.: Altoona, Pa.; 


Knickerbocker. 


Ritz-Carlton. 


Shellenberger. James M.; Doylestown, Pa.; Had- 
don Hall. 

Shepard, C. F.: Beacon, N. Y¥.; Traymore. 

Sherman, A. G.; Detroit, Mich.; Traymore. 

Sherman, = C.: Buffalo, N. Y.; Ambassador. 

Sherman. B.: Racine, Wis.: Ambassador. 

Sherwood. yo Yonkers, N. Y. 


Shevlin, J. W.:; Phila. Pa. 

Sinelick, Harris B.: Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Charles. 

Skinner, Herbert H.: Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Chal- 
fonte. 

Shober, P. H.: Phila., Pa.; Ventnor. 

Short, Geo. B.; Phila. Pa, 

Shuld, U. P.; Schnectady, N. Y.; Ambassador. 

Simmons, Geo. A.; Chester, Pa.;: Chal -Haddon Rail 

Simmons, H. A.; Elizabeth, N. J.: Dennis. 


Mich.; Marl.-Blenheim. 
Smith, E. L. R.; Baltimore, Md.; Knickerbocker. 
Smith, : ae L. R.; Cleveland, Tenn., Knicker- 


Bocke: 
Smith, Fred: Far Rockaway, L. 1. N. Y.; Am- 
bassador. 


Smith, John a Stapleton, N. Y.; Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hal 

Smith, H. re Phila., Pa. 

Smith, Leo. I.: Boston, Mass.; Shelburne 

Smith. L. C.; Gloversville, N. Y.: Chlafonte-Had- 


don Hall. 
Smith, J. B.: York, Pa.; Ambassador. 
Smith, R. H.: Hartford, Conn.; Chalfonte. 
Smith, Raymond H.; New York City; Traymore. 


Smith, S.: Clementon, N. J.; Marl-Blenheim. 
Snow, Benj. H.; Boston, Mass.; —e 
Snyder, Samuel; Philadelphia, Pa 


Snyder, Francis, Jr.; New York City: Raleigh. 

Snyder, William J.;: “Baltimore, Md.; Brighton. 

Spanagel, E. L.; Rochester, N. ¥.; Traymore. 

Speir, Robert Wade, Jr.; Newark, N. J.; 
Hall. 

Sperr, Frederick W., Jr.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Tray- 
more. 

Stacey, J. E.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ambassador. 

Stadelman, E. D.: New York. 

Stalling, A. M.; Boston, Mass.: Shelburne. 

Staniford, Robert H.: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marl- 
borough- Blenheint. 

Stansbury, Raymond Pierce; Baltimore, Md.; 
Strand 


Starr, C. D.: Providence, R. I.; St. Charles. 
Starr. F. C.: Phila. Pa.; Ambassador 
Boston, Mass.; Chalfonte- Had- 


Steele, J. E.: ‘Cleveland, Ohio: Marlborough. 
Stensgaard, w. L.: Chicago, Ill.; Marlborough. 
Stern, Eugene Jules: Birmingham, Ala.; Ambas- 


sador. 
Stephenson, H. P.: New York City; Marl.-Blen. 








Stevenson, H. C.; 
Stevenson, R. P.;: New York City: Ambassador. 
Stickney, P. W.: Chicago. [l.: Traymore. 

Stiles, L. S.; Brooklyn, N. Y.;: Haddon Hall. 
Stilwell, Elmer C.; Phila., Pa. 

Stoecker, Louis: Maplewood, N. J.; Haddon Hall. 
Storrs, H. W.: Boston, Mass.: Chalfonte. 
Strohecker, J. G.; Somerville, N. J.: Knickerbocker 
Strong, H. L.: Elmira, N. Y.: Ambassador. 
Stull, C. Rodman: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sucher. Carle F.: New Haven, Conn.: Shelburne. 
Sultzer, N. W.; New York City: Marlborough. 
Sutliff. J. T.; Decatur, I11.; Ambassador. 


Camden, N. J.;: Traymore. 


Sutton, Chas.: Newtown, Pa. 
Sutton, H. A.: Newark, N. J.: Dennis. 
Swartz, Harry: Reading, Pa.: Strand. 


Swensqn, Charles Wm.: Hoboken, N. J.: Traymore. 
Sullivan, Wm.: Mass.: Ritz. 


T 
Taggart, Chas. W.: Norwich, Conn.; 
Taggart, Earl G.: Norwich, Conn.; Ambassador. 
Talbot, J. L.: Phila.. Pa.: Ambassador. 
Taylor, J. R.: Mansfield, O.; Shelburne. 
Tavlor, Robert Hf.: Denver, Colo.: Traymore. 
Teberg, Ernest J.: Park Ridge, m.: Ambassador. 
Tenney, Albert B.: Boston, Mass.: Traymore. 
Terrym, L. B.: Akron, Ohio: Brighton. 
Terzian, Harutyun G.: Philadelphia, Pa.: 

bu 


Ambassador. 


Shel- 


rne. 

Thomas, George F.: Jersey City, N. J.: Traymore. 

Thompson, A. W.: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim. 

Thompson, F. R.: New York City: Marl.-Blenheim. 

Thompson, S. B.: Bangor, Pa.: Ritz. 

Thompson, W. M.: Pasadena, California. 

Thomson, F. W.: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorn, F. G.. Jr.: Philadelphia, Pa.: Wheeler Apt. 

Thornburg, H. W.: Anderson, Ind.: Altemus Hotel. 

Thorpe, Walter Lawrence: Phila.. Pa.: Traymore. 

Thum, E. E.: New York City; Marlborough. 

Thurber, J. W.: Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tierney, J. F.: Boston, Mass.: St. Charles. 

Titzel. R. John: West Conshohocken, Pa. 

Tomkins, Saleh S.;: New York City: Chalfonte. 

Tonkin, J. B.: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dennis. 

Topham, Erle M.: Phila., Pa. 

Toppin, F. W.: Chicago, Ml. 

Tozer, Henry T.: Glen Cove, N. Y.: Brighton. 

Travers, W. L.: New York City: Marlborough. 

Travis, John T.: Elizabeth, N. J. 

Trites, A. A.: Detroit, Mich.: Traymore. 

Trout, N. M.: Pottstown, Pa.: Monticello. 

Truitt, Ralph F.: Baltimore, Md.: Strand. 

Tuttle. VY. B.: San Antonio, Texas: Marlborough. 

Tutwiler, Carrington C.: West Conshohocken, Pa. 

Tymstra, S. R.:; Detroit, Mich.;: Traymore. 


U 
Umstead, E. S.: Providence, R. I.: Shelburne. 
Underhill, Henry L.; Baltimore, Md.; Shelburne. 
Underhill, Reginald B.: Brooklyn, Y.: Dennis. 


Unger, J. S.: Chicago, Tl.; 
Van Hook, J. P.: Brooklyn, 
Van Winkle, Lloyd: Ss ws ad J: Morton. 
Vetlesen, G. W.: Newark, N. J.: Chal.-Haddon Hall 
Viergever, N. M.: Jackson, Mich.: Shelburne. 
Virtue, Willia D.: Denver, Colo.: Traymore. 
Vittinghoff, H.: Boston, Mass.; Marl.-Blenheim. 
Vogel, R. C.: Astoria, L. I.; Chal.-Haddon Hall. 
Vogelsang, Fred E.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: Traymore. 
Voitik, W. J.; Joliet, Tl.: Ambassador. 
Voorhees, Andrew J.: Brooklyn, N. Y.: Traymore. 


Wacle, Theo. W.; Glens Falls, N. Y.; Ambassador. 
Waddich, James G.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador. 
Waddington, Chas. W.; New York’ City; Dennis. 
Wade, Sidney; New York City; Brighton. 
Waff, H. J.; Norfolk, Va.; Knickerbocker. 
Waft, H. J.; Cleveland, Tenn.; Knickerbocker. 
Wagensellor, C. N.; Decatur, Ilt.; Ambassador. 
Wakelee, Edmund W.; Newark, N. J.; Dennis. 


i 











Wakeman, E. A.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mar 
borough 

Waldron, J. H.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon Ha 

Watker, C. B.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Traymore 
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Selling Gas for House Heating 


Report of house heating committee 


H. Leigh Whitelaw 


Chairman, American Gas Products Company, New York City 


HE following report of your House Heating 
Committee is the result of a faithful effort on the 
part of its individual members. The scope of this 
committee’s activity, as indicated by the varied subjects 
covered, and the many different angles of the prob- 
lems to which attention has been directed, leads the 
chairman to hope that it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the fund of knowledge that the commercial 
section and other sections of the association have 
gathered bearing on problems before the industry. 
In extending sincere thanks to every member of 
this committee, who alone are entitled to the real 
credit, the chairman recommends, as the most im- 


' portant field of future activity, an intensive and com- 


prehensive study of the subjects outlined in section 
3 of this report. 

Building upon the work of the previous committee, 
under the able leadership of Mr. E. P. Bailey, Jr., 
this year’s committee has endeavored, among other 





*Delivered before the Wednesday meeting of the 
Commercial Section, A.G.A. Convention, Atlantic 
City, October 11-15, 1926 


things, further to define the advantages of a clear- 
cut commercial policy and to show how this is the 
basis for all successful selling of house heating. 

We believe that a survey of the individual sales 
policies of all gas companies engaged in the promo- 
tion of house heating, and their classification under 
certain basic sheadings, would be of inestimable 
value to every company interested in this field of 
gas utilization and to the manufacturers who are 
co-operating with the gas companies in furthering 
the sale of house-heating equipment. 

We also urge that the succeeding committee make 
a further and more thorough canvass and compila- 
tion of the statistics of present house-heating in- 
stallations so as to bring up to date and complete 
the data given in section 4B of this report. 

Necessarily in a report prepared by several indi- 
viduals, such as this, the papers will to a certain ex- 
tent reflect the particular experience of the writers. 
Although most of these papers have been discussed 
by the entire committee and have been revised (and 
so represent the majority of opinion) we have 
thought it wise to credit each paper to the man pre- 
paring it so that his authority and experience may 
be shown in connection with his material. 


Saw eae 
Character of Home Ownership or 
Rental 


How does it affect sales possibilities for central house heating 
with gas? 


classes, tenement dwellers in the large cities, 
immigrants, public charges, etc., we have to deal 
with two general classes of home owners: 

1. Families of moderate means with incomes of 
from $5,000 to $15,000. 

2. Wealthy home owners with incomes of from 
$15,000 to $150,000 for example. 

The former class is in the great majority, and 
therefore constitutes the greatest potential market 
for house heating. Most of these own homes on first 
and second mortgage, purchase automobiles and 
household equipment on time payments, carefully 
budget expenditures and succeed in saving a small 
sum each year. 

Home ownership with them means a responsibility, 
a duty, and usually a pleasure. They are tor the most 
part sold on the idea of labor-saving devices, ade- 
quate lighting and electric wiring, good building 
materials, plumbing and heating, in so far as national 
advertising has succeeded in influencing them in this 
direction. Such families by the character of home 


E LIMINATING the vast number of poorer 


ownership thus indicated are the most logical and 
active prospects for the sale of central house heat- 
ing with gas, provided the story of gas heating is 
carried to them with the same vigor, effectiveness, 
and persistency as marks the consistent activity of 
the present manufacturers of household equipment. 
These familiies, and there are hundreds of thousands, 
are ripe to accept the message ui gas heating, but 
they cannot be expected to swallow it whole. The 
first automobile, vacuum cleaner, and washing 
machine did not receive instant public acceptance. 

Lack of understanding of gas as an industry and 
as a fuel is a serious stumbling block to a ready ac- 
ceptance of gas for heating and is one of the factors 
which points to the necessity of education in funda- 
nentals as a foundation upon which to build a con- 
crete idea of the essential utility and convenience of 
gas as a house heating medium. 

To sum up briefly the character ot present-day 
home ownership is such as to offer a potentially fer- 
tile field for the sale of gas house heating to families 
of moderate means, but the development is held back 
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because the gas industry as a whole has not grasped 
the national significance of the service it has to 
render, and has failed thus far adequately to sow the 
educational seed so necessary to a reaping of the 
heating harvest that most certainly awaits it. 


Effect of Home Rental on the Sales Possibilities for 
Central House Heating With Gas 


While there are a large number of families living 
in rented dwellings or apartments, and while the gen- 
eral character of such people, financially, intel- 
lectually, or morally is as high as those who own 


their own homes, this class cannot be considered to 
offer an important field for gas heating sales. 

This is primarily because they have deliberately 
dodged the responsibility of ownership and as a class 
are content with conveniences as are supplied by the 
landlord in exchange for greater freedom from the 
cares that home ownership naturally entails. 

The potential market in this field is the owner or 
lessee of the property, but usually a pretty poor pros- 
pect for gas heating and, as a class, hardly worth the 
effort that can be applied with so much greater 
effectiveness to those who own and are building their 
own homes. 


es © OD oa> 


What the House 


Heating Business 


Means to the Gas Company 
P.M. Wentworth 


Haverhill Gas Light Company, Haverhill, Mass. 


HE two subjects to be covered are so interde- 
I pendent that it seems advisable to endeavor to 
handle them as one rather than to separate 
them into two distinct discussions. It is also unfor- 
tunately self-evident that in discussing either of the 
subjects, the embarrassing and hotly argued question 
of rate intrudes itself, since earnings and revenue of 
a gas company involve rate, first, in the amount col- 
lected for the gas sold, and second, particularly in 
the matter of house heating, in the total amount of 
gas sold. It is to be definitely understood that this 
discussion applies to manufactured gas only. 
There appears to exist at present in the gas in- 
dustry two distinct schools on the question of manner 
of developing house heating business. The one 
school favors obtaining some small amount ot house 
heating business at rates which will be compensatory 
on an exact allocation of costs and overheads and is 
fundamentally based on the idea that, by reason of 
the necessarily relatively high rate, the volume of 
business will be held down to a point where the 
winter peak is less than the summer peak and the 
business is, therefore, off-peak load. The second 
school favors going into the house heating business 
on a large scale, building up a considerable house 
heating load by offering a rate lower than could be 
justified with any theoretically correct allocation of 
costs and overheads. This method is already result- 
ing in a number of cases in winter peaks far in excess 
of summer loads. The effects of the two distinct 
methods of approach are that, in the one case, a rate 
carrying all costs and overheads result in the gas sold 
being off-peak load; in the other case, a rate admit- 
tedly not carrying its full share of costs and over- 
heads results in the gas sold being very decidedly 
peak business. Neither of these results is desirable 
and the purpose of this paper is to start an argu- 
ment which may result in determining which is less 
undesirable. 


It seems to be generally agreed that, to obtain 
really large volume of house heating business, a low 
rate is netessary. This point is emphasized by the 
Prospects Curve included in this report. As to how 
low a rate is necessary, that point must naturally be 
decided by each company for itself, based on its own 
conditions. However, in general it appears to be a 
fact that companies endeavoring to obtain house 
heating load in volume are offering rates ranging 
from 75 cents to 85 cents per thousand. 

Presumably gas company executives are all work- 
ing primarily to produce dividends and maintain stock 
values. It, therefore, seems the logical thing to ap- 
proach the question purely from this angle, recog- 
nizing that in house heating we are even more 
directly in competition with coal and oil than in the 
domestic cooking business and also recognizing that 
under the most favorable conditions, house heating 
by gas will be a luxury. 


Figures Based on Special House Heating Rate 


To this end figures will be used which have been 
obtained from a company which has had in effect for 
three years a house heating rate of 75 cents per thou- 
sand. This particular company is used because, 
owing to the relatively large per cent. of its total 
business made up of house heating, the effects of 
house heating business are more easily ascertained 
than in other companies where the percentage of 
house heating gas sales is smaller. The company in 
question has an annual output of approximately 
600,000,000 cubic feet and on January 1, 1926, 110 
house heating installations were in use. Definite fig- 
ures have been used because it is felt that to mean 
anything definite figures must be used rather than 
generalities. If the general theory is approved the 
figures can be easily replaced by those of any other 
company which may be considering the question. 
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Since everyone agrees that up to the present the 
business is desirable and that any company can at 
first show bigger dividends with the business at 75 
cents than without the business at all, no time will 
be wasted on present conditions except in so far as 
present results are helpful in predicting the future. 
We will, therefore, jump immediately to the time 
when the house heating business reaches the same 
relative saturation as the regular domestic gas busi- 
ness now has reached. 

It was estimated, based on total population, total 
persons haying incomes over $5,000 per year, local 
knowledge of the percentage of these citizens who 
are willing to invest money for comfort and, to be 
real honest, on a good round guess, that a total of 
500 house heating installations could be sold at a 
75 cent rate and that this condition might be attained 
by January 1, 1925. Experience up to the present 
bears out this estimate. 


Costs 


It is quite evident to some companies (and not at 
all evident to others) that we cannot even hope to 
make house heating pay out on any theoretically 
correct division of full costs and plant overhead as 
between it and the regular gas sales. However, we 
are discussing not theory but the practical effect on 
dividends and stock values. Therefore, if with house 
heating at 75 cents the company can pay greater 
dividends than without it and also by means of addi- 
tional stock rights improve or at least maintain the 
market value of its stock, it is good business from 
the stockholders’ point of view. Such being the 
case, in this discussion we will deal only with incre- 
ment costs, both in expenses and overhead. 

For the months of November, December, January 
and February just passed, it cost this company for 
boiler fuel, generator fuel, oil, and purification mate- 
rial an average of 34.8 cents per thousand. There is 
no reason to expect any definite increased efficiency 
from the increased make and size of units required by 
the house heating load. From this figure we should 
deduct the value of Residuals Produced which for 
1924 and 1925 has averaged 2.6 cents per thousand 
and if anything is actually slightly higher than this 
figure. Making this deduction we have a net material 
cost of 32.2 cents per thousand. 

Before going into the other increment production 
costs, it is necessary to consider what plant will be 
in operation in 1935 with the boiler load and what 
plant would be in operation at that time without it. 
From these two set-ups a fairly clear idea can be ob- 
tained of the additional (and additional only) plant 
labor made necessary by the house heating load. 


1935 Estimated Load 


Without any house heating load, but with the ex- 
pected normal increases in regular business, the com- 
pany should have in 1935 a maximum month of 
77,100,000 cubic feet and based on past experience 
this should result in a maximum day of approx- 
imately 3,090,000 cubic feet. For this load in view 
of its existing plant the company would probably 
have installed one 11-foot set, one 10-foot set and one 
8-foot 6-inch set, using only the 11-foot set for 


normal operation. On the other hand with 500 house 
heating installations in service in addition to normal 
increases, it would have in 1935 a maximum month 
of 126,200,000 cubic feet and a maximum day of not 
less than 5,060,000 cubic feet. We say not less than 
5,060,000 cubic feet because experience to date has 
not been sufficient to make it certain that the past 
ratio of maximum day to monthly send-out will hold 
with a large proportion of the total sales made up of 
house heating and it is more than likely that, owing 
to the relatively poor load factor of house heating, 
the maximum day will exceed 5,060,000 cubic feet 
considerably. This, however, is not serious as any 
reasonable increase in this item will not affect these 
figures. For a maximum day of 5,060,000 cubic feet 
there should probably be installed two 11-foot sets 
and one 10-foot set, using two of the sets regularly. 
From Curve I it also appears that it would only be 
necessary to operate the two sets six months in the 
year. 

From these two set-ups it is clear that the only 
serious items of additional expense involved in house 
heating load in 1935 are generator house labor (oper- 
ation and cleaning crew), purification labor and gen- 
erator maintenance. Purification labor and generator 
maintenance vary approximately with output, and 
average .4 cents and .9 cents respectively. The in- 
creased generator house labor for house heating, will 
be one extra operator for 3 shifts and extra cleaning 
labor amounting to possibly 50 per cent. of one clean- 
ing gang. This will be required for 6 months in 
the year and the actual added cost will be $8,100 per 
year, which on the basis of 250,000,000 cubic feet of 
house heating gas will be 3.2 cents per thousand. 
There will also be necessary some additional labor 
in the plant such as additional supervision, coal 
handlers, plant engineers and maintenance men and 
possibly some additional compression charges with 
the increased output, and while these charges cannot 
be definitely figured, an additional 2.0 cents per thou- 
sand should cover them. 


Distribution Costs 


Under distribution costs it appears that the dis- 
tribution system will be increased 10 per cent. as 


shown later. Assuming that the distribution ex- 
penses increase in the same ratio, the charge against 
house heating gas would be 1.5 cents per thousand. 
On the question of utilization costs, with 110 boilers 
in use, it is costing approximately $1,000 per year 
for regular boiler inspection and in addition an aver- 
age of 4 service calls per boiler per year are made 
at a cost for labor and transportation of $15.70 per 
year or 3.1 cents per thousand. This cost is alto- 
gether too high, but is due to the fact that with the 
house heating industry still on trial gas companies 
are leaning over backwards in the matter of giving 
present customers every possible attention without 
charge. With 500 boilers in use, the service can be 
very much better organized with a resulting decrease 
in cost per thousand. It therefore seems reasonable 
in figuring 1935 costs to use some lower figure and 
2.0 cents per thousand should cover the item. In 
fact, if worst comes to worst, it will be possible to 
reduce this figure to less than 1.0 cents by placing 
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all service calls on a charge basis with the exception 
of a regular inspection service. This change, how- 
ever, would be a very radical departure from present 
practice and it is to be hoped will never become neces- 
sary. It would not fit in well with sales talks to 
house heating prospects. 

Commercial Expense 

Commercial expense is now approximately $2.00 
per customer per year for all customers. On house 
heating, due to the special conditions of reading and 
billing, this would be increased somewhat, but since 
this only represents .8 cents per thousand on a 9 
months basis, it is hardly worth while making any 
corrections. 

New Business expense instead of being a charge 
is up to the present and from the increment cost 
point of view, a credit. However, in the future, with 
only 40 new installations expected per year, at the 
present average profit of $67 per bailer, merchandise 
revenue will fall short of covering sales costs by ap- 
proximately $1,000. 

It is felt, therefore, that serious consideration 
should be given to adding 10 per cent. to the list on 
boilers under which arrangement the boiler sales will 
continue to more than carry their selling cost. It 
does not seem probably that this added 10 per cent. 
will result in any lost sales. In any event it does 
not seem reasonable that any charge against the rate 
should be made to cover New Business expenses in 
view of the showing to date and prospects for the 
future. 

Aside from charges under Transportation which 
have already been provided for under costs of servic- 
ing boilers, no General Expense accounts are affected 
by house heating. 


Summary of Costs 
Summing up all the above costs, we have as the 


added cost per thousand for house heating business: 


32.3 Fuel, etc., less Residuals Produced. 
1.3 Purification labor and generator maintenance. 
3.2 Operating Labor. 
2.4 Miscellaneous labor and cost of. 
1.5 Distribution Labor. 
2.0 Utilization. 
.3 Commercial Expense. 


42.9 


It is estimated that it will be necessary on account 
of house heating to increase the distribution system 
by something less than 10 per cent. in feet of main. 
Although a considerable part of the increase will be 
high pressure boosters, there is no reason to believe 
that this should increase the per cent. leakage. The 
present leakage averages about 7.5 per cent. and an 
increase of 10 per cent. should increase this a cor- 
responding 10 per cent. However, the increase in 
house heating costs will be greater than 3.4 per cent. 
because the increased leakage will apply to all gas 
sent out or 1,135,000 M. The increased leakage on 
1,135,000 M sent out is 8,520 M, which applied to 
house heating sales of 250,000 M gives us an unac- 
counted for correction of 3.4 per cent., which applied 






to fuel cost and generator labor only, brings the 
above cost per M up to 44.4 cents. 


Overhead Charges 


This brings us to the all-important part of this 
discussion and incidentally the part which is most 
complicated and most indefinite, the question of over- 
heads, which in these figures includes interest, de- 
preciation and taxes. : 

It would appear that the clearest method of deal- 
ing with this is to consider that, during the develop- 
ment period of house heating up to January 1, 1935, 
the house heating business be treated as a separate 
corporation, keeping and using its own revenues and 
borrowing additional money as necessary from some 
supposedly available source and being charged with 
every item, both in operating expenses and carrying 
charges, which would not have accrued had there 
been no house heating load. Then on January 1, 
1935, this subsidiary is to be surrendered to the 
company proper in return for the company proper 
assuming any outstanding indebtedness, the indebt- 
edness being retired by the sale of additional stock of 
the regular company. 

To follow out this assumption, it is first necessary 
to estimate what the September maximum days 
would have been each year up to 1935 without house 
heating and what the January maximum days would 
have been for each year with house heating. 


Without House With House 


Heating Heating 
1927 2080 2600 
1928 2190 3000 
1929 2300 3200 
1930 2400 3570 
1931 2530 3850 
1932 2660 4150 
1933 2830 4450 
1934 2960 4750 
1935 3090 5060 


From these maximum days it is determined when 
various parts of the plant must be replaced with large 
units or new units added, taking house heating into 
consideration and when they would have had to be 
replaced or added to, had there been no house heat- 
ing load. 

Based on the estimated maximum days the con- 
struction budget for the house heating subsidiary 
can be made up as shown by the following table: 


Discussion of Table 


Column I of this table shows that in 1927 it will be 
necessary because of house heating to replace one 
8-foot-6-inch set with an 11-foot set at an estimated 
cost of $225,000, including necessary accessories, the 
replacement being necessary because in 1928 the 
maximum day will be 3,000 M or more than the 
capacity of our two 8-foot-6-inch sets. In 1932 it 
willbe necessary to replace the remaining 8-foot-6- 
inch set with another 11-foot set or else simply add 
an 11-foot set, again at a cost of $225,000, because in 
1933 the maximum day will exceed the capacity of 
the 10-foot and 8-foot-6-inch set. Then in 1933 the 
regular load has grown to a point where it, in itself, 
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Meters 


0 $ 4,350 

0 9,050 
3,000 6,800 
5,000 6,200 
10,000 5,600 
15,000 5,000 
16,000 5,000 
16,000 5,000 
16,000 5,000 
16,000 5,000 
16,000 


Cumu- 
lative 


$ 4,350 
13,400 
23,200 

459,400 
340,000 
360,000 
381,000 
402,000 
648,000 
444,000 
465,000 


Mains Total 








$ 4,350 
9,050 
9,800 

436,200 
119,400 
20,000 
21,000 
21,000 
246,000 
204,000 
21,000 


225,000 
225,000 
0 


120,000 
24,400 


$129,400 $ 65,000 


$113,000 


5,000 
seen 95,600 369,400 





$62,000 $369,400 








would have required the replacement of the first 
8-foot-6-inch with an 11-foot set and, therefore, the 
regular business takes over the first 11-foot set as- 
suming its overhead, and the house heating corpora- 
tion receives back the $225,000, which it spent in 
1927. Incidentally it will be noted that the credit 
is for the full original cost without any accrued de- 
preciation. This, it is felt, is correct since the re- 
tirement service to make good this depreciation is 
being kept intact as shown in a later table and will 
be turned over to the regular business later. 


The final credit of $120,000 in 1935 in this column 
records the fact that in 1935 when the house heating 
corporation is taken over, it has-an 11-foot set and 
accessories with a capacity of 3,300,000 per day 
whereas except for the house heating load there 
would be installed in its place an 8-foot-6-inch set 
which, in 1935 would be 20 years old. It is estimated 
that the 8-foot-6-inch set would cost $150,000 to re- 
place with accessories and on the basis of a 25 year 
life, the regular business would have charged off 80 
per cent. of the original cost of this set assuming 
that the usual methods of handling Retirement Re- 
serves are correct and that the amounts set aside are 
sufficient to cover actual depreciation. House heat- 
ing should, therefore, be charged with the unaccrued 
percentage, but with the percentage applied to the 
cost to replace. This results in house heating re- 
ceiving the benefit of cheap capacity by being allotted 
the last 1,700 M cubic feet per day of a 3,300 M cubic 
feet per day generator. Since the portion of the 
maximum house heating day chargeable against 
house heating will be 1,960,000 cubic feet, the differ- 
ence in capacity between an 8-foot-6-inch set and an 
11-foot set, which is 1,700,000, is not sufficient to 
serve all the boiler load. Therefore, house heating is 
(260) 

of the estimated 
(1600) 
cost of the 8-foot-6-inch set, or $24,400. 


In the second column a new 2,000,000 cubic foot 
holder is added in 1927, being made necessary so 
soon by house heating. Then in 1928 the regular 
business would have required a new holder, but in 


also charged with a portion 


view of probable growth without house heating, it 
is reasonable to think that only a 1,000,000 cubic foot 
holder would have been erected, which would have 
cared for an additional 10 year growth. Therefore, 
house heating is only credited with $135,000, the 
estimated cost of the million foot holder, but does 
receive the benefit of unusually cheap storage by 
reason of installing a 2,000 M instead of a 1,000 M 
holder, but again the regular business is in no way 
carrying any more charges than it would have car- 
ried had there been no house heating. 


Increase in Main Investment 


The total estimate of $113,000 for increase in main 
investment represents roughly 10 per cent. of the 
cost of the present distribution system. It has been 
found true in a number of representative gas com- 
panies after very complete investigations that the 
capacity of a distribution system can be doubled and 
in some cases tripled by an investment not to exceed 
10 per cent. of replacing the existing system. If this 
holds true in general, 10 per cent. is particularly 
liberal in this case since house heating installations 
are very well bunched in two or three sections of a 
city and the cost of increased main capacity is, there- 
fore, cheaper than for a general increase of a whole 
system. Also it is not necessary to double the pres- 
ent main capacity, but only to increase it 55 per cent. 
In this present case, also, this figure was roughly 
checked and on the basis of the necessary high pres- 
sure system with suitable compressor, an allowance 
of $113,000 would leave $57,000 for necessary 
strengthening of low pressure mains which seems 
liberal. This very low cost of increasing main capac- 
ity is, of course, one of the primary causes of making 
75-cents house heating business profitable, if it is 
shown to be profitable. 


The column of services and meters is based on the 
number of installations sold each year, allowing $89 
per service and $35 per meter in place which are 
actual costs during recent years. 


The total of all the above shows a net investment 
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on January 1, 1935, of $369,400 to cover all plant re- 
quired at that time by house heating. 

_ From the construction budget has been figured the 
financial results of the house heating corporation by 
years, including revenue, operating charges, over- 
head on the new plant required, including interest 
on the new cash invested and depreciation and taxes 
on the new plant installed. This is shown in the 
following table which is really nothing more or less 
than a Development Cost Table such as is made up 
by experts in rate cases to determine Going Concern 
Value and which is then thrown out by the court. 





of its plant operating at capacity, it must follow that 
this condition would be changed within the next year 
or two; therefore the saving for house heating would 
be postponed by this same period. 


Three Important Factors Defined 


From this it will be seen that the three important 
factors in making possible house heating by gas at 
low rates are first, relation of plant capacity (includ- 
ing proportional balance between various parts of 
plant) to existing demand, rate of growth of regular 











Cumu- 

Cash lative 

Added Int. Rep. & Req. Cash 
Boiler Reg Oper. @ Taxes New for Require- 

Rev. Costs Costs 8% @ 6% Bal. Plant year ments 
1924 $ 3,850 $1,855 § 0 § 0 0 $1,195 $ 4350 $ 2,355 $ 2,355 
1925 23,600 11,680 0 188 261 11,471. 9,050 2,421 66 
1926 48,000 23,700 0 5 804 23,501 9,800 13,701 13,766 
1927 61,800 30,600 0 1100 1,392 30,908 436,200 405,292 391,526 
1928 81,700 39,800 2,150 31,300 27,600 19,150 119,400 100,250 291,276 
1929 97,500 48,200 3,900 23,302 20,400 1,698 20,000 18,302 309,578 
1930 112,500 55,700 6,000 24,766 21,600 4,434 21,000 16,566 426,144 
1931 127,500 63,000 8,500 26,092 22,850 7,058 21,000 13,942 340,086 
1932 142,500 70,500 11,200 27,207 24,100 9,493 246,000 236,507 576,593 
1933 157,500 77,800 12,400 46,127 38,900 17,727 204,000 186,273 390,320 
1934 172,500 85,200 13,580 31,266 26,650 15,844 21,000 5,156 395,476 
ee eae. Aa te aek eS uee! - aseew | * ‘Seba 95,600 _ 95,600 299,876 
184,567 ..... 369,400 299,876  ..c0.. 
Details in Table business and the low cost per unit of additional dis- 


It will be seen from this table that the house heat- 
ing carries overhead of 8 per cent. on all money bor- 
rowed and 6 per cent. on cumulative plant devoted to 
house heating, the 6 per cent. being made up of 3 per 
cent. depreciation and 3 per cent. taxes. The New 
Plant column agrees with the Total column in the 
preceding table. Technically the credits for plant be- 
coming necessary for regular business should ‘allow 
for accrued depreciation at the time of the return and 
the depreciation annuity should have been shown as 
being reinvested in plant. However, this became too 
complicated so the accrued depreciation reserve has 
been shown as being kept intact which would, there- 
fore, offset any accrued depreciation. This, it is be- 
lieved, gives the correct result more simply. 


It will of course at once be seen that a part of this 
favorable showing is due to small added investment 
required in the first four years. No doubt opponents 
will call attention to this and claim that the favorable 
result is due to using figures based on a company 
with existing surplus capacity. In answer to this: 


First, it will probably be agreed that there is no 
company in the world in which every element of 
generating plant, holders and distribution system is 
operating at capacity, therefore this first favorable 
showing is always bound to occur to a greater or less 
extent. 


Second, even if there were a company with all parts 





tribution capacity. 

It is probable that when the property of the tem- 
porary corporation was taken over at the end of 
period studied, this floating indebtedness would be 
retired by the company by means of a sale of stock. 
On the basis of the present market price of stock of 
a number of New England gas companies ($47-$50) 
on a $25 par, the stock would probably be sold to the 
stockholders at about $35, which differential through 
its rights value would certainly not have an adverse 
effect on the market price of the stock. On this basis 
to retire the floating indebtedness would require issu- 
ance of 8,570 shares of stock. To provide for selling 
costs, suppose this was increased to 9,000 shares 
which would easily be supported by the new plant in- 
vestment and let us use $2.50 per share as a dividend 
basis. 

From the figures shown above there would be in 
1935 a net income before taxes available for divi- 
dends, depreciation, taxes and reserves of 250,000 M 
< (%5 cents—44.4 cents) or $76,500 per year from 
house heating alone. This would be distributed on 
the following basis: 
$22,500—$2.50 annual dividend on 9,000 shares. 

11,070—Increase in annual transfer to Retirement 
Reserve. 

11,070—Increase in taxes at $30 per $1,000. 

31,860—Available for Surplus. 


$76,500 Total. 
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The figure of $11,070 for Retirement Reserve rep- 
resents 3 per cent. of $369,400, the total cost of new 
plant. As a check on this figure, on the basis of the 
ratio of 1925 transfer to Retirement Reserve to Gross 
Earnings of a number of gas companies, the charge 
for this item against 1935 house heating would be 
only $10,320. 

One probable and peculiar result of the prospective 
characteristics of the load curve is that an effort 
must be made later under the conditions assumed 
to obtain some summer industrial load which can 
then be taken on profitably at a very low off-peak 
rate. This, of course, will place the company in the 
anomalous position of having an off-peak house heat- 
ing rate for the winter months and an off-peak indus- 
trial rate in the summer months. In other words, 
off-peak gas is to be sold 24 hours a day and 12 
months in the year and at a profit. 


Conclusions 


The figures brought out, if true, would seem to 
indicate: 

1. That house heating load at 75 cents per M rep- 
resents profitable business and should be gone after 
vigorously as representing probably the most profit- 
able and most easily obtained outlet for new gas 
sales in the future. 

2. That, because of hourly load characteristics, 
companies should favor steam installations rather 
than hot water installations. Possibly warm air in- 
stallations may be found to be preferable even to 


steam, but to date we have not sufficient data to know 
definitely. 


3. That companies should seriously consider 
specifying in their rate that no change can be allowed 
in house temperature between day and night. There 
is some question as to how much this rule will in- 
crease the customers’ consumption, but it certainly 
eventually will decrease his annual gas bill since 
without this rule, it is quite certain that with large 
house heating loads, the rate per M must be higher 
than without the regulation. 


4. That we should consider selling boilers in- 
stalled at 10 per cent. over the list price. This last 
item is, of course, of very minor importance, repre- 
senting only $2,000 per year at the outside for the 
company used .as an example. 

As stated in the beginning, throughout this reason- 
ing care has been used to make sure that regular 
business should not in any way carry any expense 
or overhead which it would not have been under had 
there been no house heating. If the reasoning is 
correct, then the showing of 10 per cent. dividends, 
plus proper retirements and an annual increase in 
surplus of $31,860 certainly is to the advantage of 
the stockholders or, if as eventually it must, it either 
makes possible a reduction in rates or prevents a 
raise in rates, otherwise necessary, then it is de- 
cidedly to the advantage of the customers. 

In any case, it seems to be the general feeling in 
the industry that in the near future we will be com- 
pelled to take on the house heating business whether 
we wish to or not. 


7A 
Fuel Competition in House Heating 
Field 


HA. Leigh Whitelaw 


American Gas Products Corp., New York 
I 


sumption of gas, from the standpoint of the 

consumer, we are accustomed at once to look 
at the economic side of the subject and question the 
dollars and cents profit to the buyer. Gas for indus- 
trial use is largely sold on a basis of competition witn 
other fuels. 

However, it must be recalled that house heating 
is an entirely domestic field of utilization and is not 
purchased by consumers primarily on a basis of econ- 
omy or profit, but is rather a matter of luxury or 
(more usually) of convenience and necessity. 

It might be possible to figure out in detail for each 
prospective customer just what saving he would 


W: EN we think in terms of large quantity con- 


make by eliminating coal dust, ash handling, soot, 


shortage of fuel, tied-up capital, furnace tending, and 
the many other items which make up the budget of 
running a coal furnace. But this would not hit at 
the major motive which has actuated the customer 
in making his inquiry. 

For this reason we should start out by considering 
other fuels and their prices as directly limiting our 
market for house heating. Gas as a fuel for heating 
houses can be well sold on its own distinct merits, 
without comparison to other fuels. We need not 
blind ourselves to other fuels, nor attempt to forget 
that they exist. Even admitting them as competi- 
tors, on a price basis, we have so great an advantage 
in the appeal of cleanliness and convenience that we 
need not let price competition worry us seriously. 
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Put Gas in Right Light 


If proper means are taken to place the subject of 
gas as a fuel in its right light, and in the class by itself 
to which it belongs, this will do more than any one 
thing to meet and overcome the competition from 
oil which no doubt is one of the principal sales re- 
sistances to a more rapid spread of the gas heating 
idea. Yet in one most important respect, oil heating is 


benefiting the gas heating idea because it has done so 
much to put over “automatic warmth.” 


The public has grasped the significance and value 
of automatic heat control, accepts it as one of the 
principal features of modern heating. Gas with its 
sensitiveness to regulation and simplicity of control 
lends itself to promotion on this score more forcibly 


than oil and thus the gas industry can plant a fertile 
seed in ground already prepared for it. 

The fluctuating prices of other fuels, and the grad- 
ual upward trend which has occurred within the past 
few years (and which we believe will continue on an 
increasing scale) are bound to affect the scope of our 
market favorably. When we add to this the lackof 
control and the uncertainty of supply—which have 
been so recently demonstrated to consumers in the 
coal strike—we add one more “outer fringe” to the 
circle of our prospective market. 

But even with our heartiest effort we shall be a 
long time reaching the outer fringes of our market 
based on the comfort and convenience appeal—and 
by that time the prices and supply of other fuels will 
have reached a point at which new territory is open 
to us without bidding against them on a strictly 
economic basis. 


Kee O Do 


Counterbalancing House Heating 
Load Peaks 


G. E. Whitwell 


Byllesby Engineering and Management Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE writer has just returned from a trip which 

I has extended from the Middle West to the Pac- 

ific Coast, and during the course of which he 
nas taken the opportunity to inquire of many gas 
company operators and officials the answer to the 
question “What can be done by gas companies to 
fill the summer-load valley that has resulted from a 
considerable house heating load or will result if such 
business is aggressively sought?” 

The answers which were received varied greatly. 
Some showed that a great deal of thought had been 
given to the subject; others that little or no consid- 
eration had been given to it. With the latter it was 
generally true that no great amount of attention had 
been paid to the possibility of obtaining gas house- 
heating. 

Those answering the question were representative 
of the manufactured gas industry everywhere except 
along the Atlantic Coast. Perhaps, because of the 
fact that it was not possible to discuss the matter 
with gas men in the great Eastern cities, the opin- 
ions and thoughts which were obtained are not inclu- 
sive of all conditions that have to be met throughout 
the industry; nevertheless, an attempt was made to 
determine the situation as it is affected by large cities 
and small, industrial centers and residential communi- 
ties, warm climates and cold, widely varying temper- 
atures and more uniform ones, competive wood or 
oil and the various methods of gas manufacture and 
distribution that range from oil gas delivered largely 
under high pressure to coal gas under low pressrue. 
For what they are worth, the opinions (and in 


general, they are little more than opinions, for it was 
infrequent, indeed, that any real supporting data were 
found to make it possible to dignify them as state- 
ments of fact) are briefly summarized here, and the 
two outstanding conclusions on which there was 
general agreement are presented. 

Somewhat naturally, perhaps, the subject of re- 
frigeration with gas was usually the first possibility 
discussed. Almost invariably the following thoughts 
were brought out: 


Gas for Refrigeration As a Load 


1. At the present time the gas refrigerator has not 
yet reached the stage of practical development where 
any immediate considerable load will result. 

2. Such refrigerators will probably be on the mark- 
et soon. 

3. When they are, too much hope of a high con- 
centration of summer gas load is probably not justi- 
fied, for it is likely that domestic refrigeration will 
be against house temperatures of approximately 70 
degrees F. rather than outside temperatures, and it 
is, therefore, not at all impossible that the business 
will have a good annual load factor. 

4. If such a condition is only partially true, it will 
still be difficult to conceive of refrigeration as mater- 
ially affecting the summer valley for some time to 
come because of the relative smallness of the indi- 
vidual refrigeration load when considered in connec- 
tion with the peak day or peak hour load of a total 
house-heating system. 

5. Refrigeration will provide the gas industry with 
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a most desirable volume of business, and will be a 
distinctly valuable asset, but it does not now provide 
a solution to the summer valley created by house- 
heating. 

While it is probably, at least for the present, of 
limited application, it is not unnatural that, in cer- 
tain localities, mention was always made, in con- 
nection with refrigeration, of the possibility of do- 
mestic and industrial air conditioning. It is, indeed, 
a pleasing and not altogether fanciful thought that 
the fuel that will maintain the house temperature at 
70 degrees F. during the winter will be employed to 
accomplish the same end during the summer. Such 
summer air conditioning in homes, however, must 
be classed with the luxuries, and even then will have 
application of any moment in but a small area in this 
country. Industrially, it offers a market for gas in a 
highly competitive fuel field; it is far from impossible 
that some business can be obtained, but it is unlikely 
that enough will be found soon to materially affect 
the annual load ‘factor. 


Water Heating 


There is always one summer gas use which comes 
immediately to mind; namely, water heating. Statis- 
tics abound to show that the percentage of satura- 
tion of this business in any community always falls 
short of 100, and in some localities is very low indeed. 
This is a real off-setting load to house-heating. It 
can be obtained. But here, again, in cities where 
a relatively large amount of both water and house- 
heating has been obtained, it is found that the former, 
even though used by many, does not total enough 
business to materially aid in balancing the large 
house-heating demand of relative few. About the 
most that can be said is that water-heating helps 
and: is attractive business which should be aggres- 
sively sought. 

Other distinctly summer loads come to mind as 
characteristics of individual local conditions. In gen- 
eral, though, the total of the business thus obtained, 
while desirable, fails, like water-heating, to provide 
a solution to the summer-valley problem. 

Discussion of the problem, therefore, always turned 
to other means of improving load factor as, for ex- 
ample, (1) increasing the total annual consumption 
with business equally spread over the year, or (2) 
decreasing the amount of fuel required to do the 
same amount of space heating, or (3) utilizing the 
plant equipment necesarry to meet the peak demand 
in off-peak production of some material in the manu- 
facture of which gas plays an important part. 

All of these considerations are thoughts worthy 
of consideration, but after such consideration it has 
been generally thought that, while each one he'ps, 
none or the combination of all of them will, in the 
immediate future, successfully or anywhere nearly 
completely off-set the house-heating peak. 

In the matter of a large increase of business evenly 
spread over the vear, reference is made, of coures, to 
the so-called industrial load—a very valuable busi- 
ness, but one which serves rather to increase the base 
load and thus improve the annual load factor than, 
except in a relatively few cases, fill the summer valley. 
Its chief asset to the gas industry is that, by pro- 


viding volume, it tends usually to decrease costs per 
thousand feet of gas made and distributed. 


Better Equipment 


Attempts to decrease the amount ot gas needed 
as fuel to heat a given space are taking the form ot 
better equipment, better installations, and better in- 
sulation. As such they materially decrease the cost 
of house heating with gas but, in so doing, only tend 
to increase the number of customers to whom gas 
house heating is a possibility. It is not at all impos- 
sible that such means in the long run will increase 
rather than decrease the total maximum demand and 
the summer valley will only become more pro- 
nounced. 

The use of idle plant capacity for the manufacture 
of products other than gas is most intriguing in con- 
templation. Considering only the possibility of 
motor fuel, it has been estimated that by processing 
water gas, the idle water gas capacity in the United 
States would have supplied the equivalent of thirteen 
per cent. of the 1924 gasoline consumption. ‘ Syn- 
thetic motor fuel from water gas brings to the mind 
an entirely new aspect to the gas house heating busi- 
ness. Such a business, however, still requires a 
process capable of making a sufficiently cheap com- 
petitive fuel. It offers no immediate means for pro- 
viding summer-plant use and no means at all for 
equalizing distribution load. 


Conclusions 


So the question asked of gas men throughout the 
middle and far West remains unanswered. Not so, 
however, the desirability of seeking gas house heating 
business, for most of these men have come to the 
following present conclusions: 

1. Let the gas industry know its costs for serving 
various classes of customers, and 

2. Sell gas for house heating, as for domestic. 
commercial, and industrial uses, at prices and with 
simple rates that will, on the average, bring a fair 
return on whatever production and distribution 
capacity is needed. 

It is rare indeed to find a utility that so keeps its 
accounts that accurate knowledge of the cost of 
service, by groups of customers, can be had. Some 
companies stand out in having made significant prog- 
ress in ascertaining these costs. Three-part, or, bet- 
ter yet, four-part analyses have been made and the 
results incorporated in the rate schedule. Generally, 
however, it is not thought that rates for house heat- 
ing are what they would be if costs of service were 
better known. 

Where these costs are known and, based on them, 
a simple, practical, workable rate has been evolved, 
it is not usually found that the cost of house heating 
with gas is so great but that many customers can 
avail themselves of it. They are willing and able to 
pay for it as a home comfort which they do not care 
to do without; the gas company need not be con- 
cerned more with the summer valley than to do all 
in its power to partially fill it by whatever means 
may be locally available. For, if costs are known 
and proper rates are made, gas house heating is now 
a profitable venture for both company and customer. 





















































































































Factors ‘That Govern Sales of House 






Heating 
H. Leigh Whitelaw 


American Gas Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CLEAR understanding of the public utility’s 

relation to the commercial aspects of heating, 

where its responsibilities should properly begin 
and end, the functions it is best suited to perform and 
the principles upon which its action rests is of para- 
mount importance, indeed the foundation of all suc- 
cessful selling. 


More than one house heating sales campaign has 
come to grief for lack of the proper foundation at the 
start. 


We may fairly begin with the premise that the 
chief end of house heating is the increased sale of gas 
at a profit. Wherever gas is sold the gas company 
must accept a responsibility for service extending 
not only to the commodity supplied but to the gas 
using equipment installed. In house heating, there- 
fore, the gas company sells not only more gas but 
actually a complete heating service by reason of the 
use of the gas in equipment which is also sold 
through it. 


The means to the end outlined briefly above con- 
stitutes the establishment of a commercial policy 
which will attain that end with a minimum of over- 
head sales expense and a maximum protection to the 
customers’ best interests and those of the utility. 
Sales policies may, and frequently do, extend all the 
way from making house heating in all its phases the 
exclusive function of the gas company organization, 
to the complete delegation of the business to agencies 
without the company including the responsibilities 
that should of necessity and as already pointed out, 
go hand in hand with the new service that the com- 
pany is endeavoring to render. 


The writer believes he is familiar with practically 
every plan of importance that has been tried with 
reference to marketing gas-fired boilers by gas com- 
panies. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
those who are making the most conspicuous success 
are operating on a policy that insures complete co- 
operation with the heating trade. Such a policy in 
practice has been found to hold the following advan- 
tages: 


For the Gas Company 


1. Complete control of all factors governing the 
installation of a gas boiler, such as survey of the job 
before the installation is made to determine if radia- 
tion is sufficient, and if the right size boiler is selected. 


2. Location of job. Protecting the gas company 
against an installation being made where their main 
capacity is insufficient to handle it satisfactorily. 


3. Correct estimates of fuel consumption, protect- 





ing the gas company against high bill complaints and 
loss of good-will. 


4. Control as outlined above insures the maximum 
protection to the gas company, heating contractor 
and owner, and provides the gas company with un- 
usual powers to enforce correct heating standards. 


For the Owner 


1. The owner is insured of the selection of the 
right size boiler or furnace to handle the load under 
the supervision of the gas company which is primarily 
interested in the successful operation of the plant in 
every way. 


2. The owner will be able to enjoy this wonderful 


heating service due to the supervision of the gas com- 
pany which would prevent a heating contractor from 
putting in insufficient radiation and insufficient boiler 
capacity. 

3. The owner or architect is assured of receiving 
a standard of heating service which up to the present 
time is practically unknown in the heating industry. 


For the Heating Contractor 


1. The heating contractor is protected against un- 
fair competition. 

2. His profit on the boiler or furnace is assured. 

3. He is relieved of service and call-backs that he 
has with all other types of heating equipment, and 
for which he can make no charge which simply em- 
phasizes the necessity for his co-operation with the 
gas company in order to enjoy the protection pro- 
vided by this co-operation. 

An interesting example of the above policy is the 
experience of the Stamford Gas and Electric Com- 
pany whose plan is outlined in the facsimile of a pub- 
lic announcement made recently to its customers and 
reproduced herewith. The text of this announcement 
which was in the form of a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement follows: 

To those who believe it difficult to secure the co- 
operation of the heating trade, it will be of interest 
to know that the eighteen leading contractors of 
Stamford who are now assisting the gas company, 
paid, collectively, $260 in cash towards defraying the 
cost of the campaign in question. 

Summing up it may be said that any practical plan 
based upon local conditions, which will lead to mutual 
co-operation between the gas company and the heat- 
ing trade, along the general lines outlined, is the 
foundation upon which the successful sale of house 
heating very largely rests. Departure from such a 
policy, however remarkable and- successful ‘in. the 
writer’s opinion, are.exceptions that prove the rule.. 








Factors Governing House Heating 
Market 


What income groups are the best prospects 


Thomson King 


Peerless Heater Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N considering the question of income range within 
I which we will find our prospects for gas fired 
boilers, it is evident that this range will vary very 
widely with local conditions and with the personal 
condition of the prospect. By local conditions we 
mean the climate in which the prospect lives and 
the price he must pay for his gas. By personal con- 
ditions we mean such questions as whether he has to 
be away from home a large part of his time, whether 
there is any other man available in the family to 
look after the furnace or boiler, whether he is natu- 
rally a good or poor fireman, the size of house he 
lives in and many other items. 


In order to make a beginning in the consideration 
of these factors we plotted the following chart. In 
this chart we used annual income in thousands of 
dollars for abscissae and for our ordinates we took 
the amount of radiation in the residence expressed in 
equivalent sq. ft. of steam radiation. We can also 
make these ordinates represent B.t.u.’s required in 
the gas per season. This obviously will differ with 
climate, but we used as an average the following 
assumptions : 


The consumption of 1,000 cu.ft. or 550 B.t.u. gas 
per sq.ft. of equivalent steam radiation per heating 
season. This enables us to translate sq.ft. of radi- 
ation into gas consumption for the season and also 
total B.t.u. in the gas. 


Income Spent on Heating 


The next assumption it is necessary to make, and 
possibly the most important of all in the present 
discussion, is what proportion of his income can we 
expect our prospect to devote toward the purchase 
of gas for heating his residence? After giving this 
matter careful consideration we came to the conclu- 
sion that we might set this figure at 6 per cent, it 
being understood that this 6 per cent was the allow- 
ance in the family budget which might be made to 
cover all operating expenses chargeable against the 
heating of the house. In the case of coal, this would 
include not only the bare cost of the fuel itself but 
the cost of tending the furnace, removing the ashes, 
cleaning the house, etc. In the case of a gas boiler 
the whole 6 per cent might be devoted toward the 
purchase of gas as this would be practically the only 
operating expense. We believe that this figure of 6 
per,cent will probably be severely criticised. We 
also believe that any other figure we might have se- 
lected would suffer the same criticism, as it is an item 
about which many people will not agree. We can only 


hope that our critics will be divided fairly equally 
as to their belief that it is too large or too small; 
at best it cannot be anything but an average figure 
and individual cases will vary very widely. The 
man who is away from home a great deal and has no 
one to look after the furnace can afford to pay more 
than the man who is always available, and especially 
if the latter has a taste for the office of fireman and 
the former has a plentiful lack of relish for the same 
job. 


Geographical Location and Climate 


The consideration of this question has two phases. 
One relates to the effect on the company supplying 
the gas, the other relates to the effect on the user of 
the gas. 


It is evident the better the load factor in gas heat- 
ing the lower the price, other things being equal, 
the company can make on the gas it sells for heat- 
ing. The load factor depends very largely upon cli- 
mate. In general, the further north we go the better 
load factor we obtain. A study of monthly consump- 
tion curves for various parts of the country shows 
for instance that the load factor is much better in 
Winnipeg than in Galveston, but the statement that 
the load factgr of a northern community is always 
better than that for one further south cannot be 
made because we find that San Francisco has a better 
load factor than Winnipeg. This is due to peculiar 
conditions affecting that part of the Pacific Coast; 
therefore, we make the first statement as a general 
one except where it is made inoperative by some pe- 
culiar local climate conditions. I think we can brief- 
ly summarize the effect of geographical location as 
far as the gas company is concerned by stating that 
we must translate our geographical location into 
load factor, which is easily done, and that the higher 
the load factor, the lower the rate the gas company 
can make, other things being equal, and conse- 
quently the wider the market for the sale of gas 
heating appliances. 


The effect on the user is somewhat more complex 
as we seem to be confronted with several very human 
but very illogical conditions. One of these is that the 
American seems to be willing to spend about a cer- 
tain percentage of his income on heating and this 
does not vary greatly with the latitude in which he 
lives; in other words, a man living in Minnesota 
lives in a smaller house, uses insulation in his walls, 
double windows, storm doors, and all the other de- 
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vices that restrain his fuel bill. The man living in 
Atlanta, Ga., builds his house loosely, never thinks of 
using insulation, double windows, or weather strip- 
ping and consequently spends almost as much for 
heating his house as the man in Minnesota. In fact 


I haven’t the slightest doubt if a study were made 
we could find a greater percentage of income applied 
to fuel in many installations when compared to the 
same incomes in a latitude 500 miles further north. 


Conclusions 


The above argument tends to favor the widening 
of gas prospect lists in the north, because, if the gas 
rate can be made lower and if the man is willing to 
apply about the same amount of his income to heat- 
ing irrespective to where he lives, the gas company 
would be much more able to encourage heating in 
the north than in the south. 








On the other hand, in northern climates when the 
heating season begins it is usually pretty steady and 
the coal boiler or furnace may be started and kept 
running steadily, for heating will be needed for seven 
months at least, whereas for the south during a great 
part of the winter there are many days and parts 
of days when little or no heat is needed. This gives 
gas added advantage over coal on account of its ease 
of control and flexibility. I think that this is the 
greatest climatic effect that we have to reckon with 
in the individual. 


We may therefore sum up by saying that so far 
as the gas company is concerned the field for heating 
is widened most by a climate which insures a good 
load factor in the gas sent out for heating, whereas 
as far as the individual is concerned the climate hav- 
ing fairly wide variations of temperature and a num- 
ber of days or parts of days when heating is not 
needed will have the greatest effect. These are some- 
what contrary effects and to some extent tend to 
neutralize each other. 
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Gas Company Audits and Auditing’ 


1926 committee makes a detailed report 


A. §. Corson 


N preparing the report, your Committee has en- 
| aezvored to outline a system of auditing which 

will permit checking and verification of a gas 
company’s financial transactions and operations, but 
which will not be so detailed as to involve much labor 
and expense. 


The Audit System as outlined in the report is de- 
signed to be of particular benefit to the smaller com- 
panies, which in many cases have neglected regular 
and systematic audits due to the expense entailed, 
as well as failure to realize the numerous benefits to 
be derived therefrom. 


The work of the audit is outlined in such a manner 
as to permit of its application by someone selected 
by the company management within the company 
organization or from a central office; and may be 
made complete in all details covering all departments, 





* Presented at the Wednesday meeting of the Ac- 
counting Section, A. G. A. Convention, Oct. 13, 1926. 


Chairman, The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


or may cover one or more particular branches of 
the business selected, which may need special 
examination. 


It will be noted that the work of the audit goes 
far beyond the usual Balance Sheet audit, as it pro- 
vides for a thorough verification and checking of 
the innermost workings of a company’s operations. 


Purposes and Advantages of an Audit 


The purposes and advantages of an audit are 
many, chief among which are: 


1. The detection and prevention of fraud and 
errors, particularly in reference to errors of 
principle. 

. The ascertainment of the actual financial condi- 
tion and earnings of a company. 

3. Analysis of those operations of a company which 
are within the scope and field of an audit, with 
such constructive suggestions as may be helpful 
and productive of more efficient results. 
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While the above are cited as being the principle 
purposes of an audit, partieularly a detailed and com- 
plete audit, there should not be overlooked the moral 
effect of a regular audit upon the person whose work 
is being audited, in that it tends to keep the work 
up to date and in proper order. 

Audits of a special nature, of course, carry with 
them the special purpose for which they are made. 


Qualification of an Auditor 


An auditor should have both analytical and con- 
structive ability, in addition to a knowledge of 
scientific accounting. 

To be of particular benefit to the company being 
audited, the auditor should be thoroughly familiar 
with the operations and details of the particular in- 


dustry represented ; and in the case of a gas company, 
the best results are obtained when the auditor is 
familiar with the innermost workings of the gas 
business. 

In this way the benefits of specialization, particu- 
larly of a constructive nature, are accomplished. 


(Editor's Note: Due to lack of space, it has been impossible 
to publish this excellent and much detailed report in full. It 
can be obtained from the A. G. A. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed are cash balance, bank balance, delinquent notes, cash 
shortages, journal, investments, notes, capital stock, minute books, 
collections, customers’ accounts, customers’ deposits, uncollectible 
bills, meter records, inventories, pay roll, insurance, paying-off, 
taxes, etc., etc.) 
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Storeroom Accounting and Inven- 
tory Taking” 
Committee reports on methods, records and physical layouts 
F. Ht. Patterson 


Chairman, Rochester, New York 


Introduction 


HE proper care of, and accounting for mate- 
rials and supplies is essential in all prudently 
managed organizations. The values involved 

have as direct an effect on the Income Account and 
Balance Sheet as the more carefully guarded cash 
transactions. This fact is not always fully appre- 
ciated by the personnel of the organization and in 
consequence examples are frequently seen of in- 
judicious buying, inadequate methods of storing, 
supervision and accounting which entail loss through 
waste and even theft of this asset. 

In this report we have endeavored to describe and 
discuss suitable procedures covering all phases of this 
subject under the following titles: 

Physical Layout of Storeroom. 

Stores Records and Accounting Methods. 

Inventory Taking. 

Each of the above sub-committee reports presum- 
ably fully considers the subject matter of its title, but 





*To be delivered before the Thursday meeting of 
the Accounting Section, A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City, October 14, 1926. 


it is deemed advisable to refer to and possibly empha- 
size some of the differences in practice which have 
developed. 


Physical Layout of Storeroom 


Whether a company should adopt the practice of 
centralizing all its stores at one location or decentral- 
ize in more than one storehouse is a question depend- 
ing on the size of the company concerned and the 
character of the territory served. It seems obvious 
that in a small compact territory the centralized store- 
room is more suitable. Its advantages consist of 
economies in carrying a minimum stock, saving in 
storerom management and operation and if centrally 
located affords quick access to all points. But in 
companies serving a territory of greater magnitude 
the use of decentralized storerooms becomes neces- 
sary to avoid the loss of man and truck hours entailed 
in traveling long distances to a céntral storeroom. 


Sometimes a combination of both practices may be 
adopted within a company by placing the bulk of the 
stores in one location with small storerooms in 
isolated sections. Your committee concludes that 
this is a matter for managerial discretion according 
to the local conditions involved. 
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Stores Records and Accounting Methods 


The operations in this phase of the subject are 
fairly well standardized. It is true that some may 
prefer loose-leaf records, others cards or bound rec- 
ords, but that is immaterial. The standard procedure 
requires a requisition on the purchasing agent to 
purchase, the preparation, when the material has 
been received, of a material receipt form to be at- 
tached to the vendor’s invoice, entry in-the stores 
ledger and then passing the invoice through for pay- 
ment. Material requisitions are-received by the 
storekeeper and forwarded when filled to the Stores 
Record Department and after entry in the stores 
ledgers are forwarded to the Auditing or Accounting 
Department for entry in the general records. Each 
company will have its routine to accomplish these 
results, but the practices are fairly uniform. 


Inventory Taking 


There are two methods of taking stock. In order 
to distribute the load uniformly over the year some 
companiés have adopted the practice of checking a 
number of bins each day, by employees in the In- 
ventory Department and comparing these results 








with the balances in the stores ledgers. Other com- 
panies rely on the yearly or semi-annual inventory 
taking, while others practice both methods. Cer- 
tainly as accounts we can make no valid objection to 
frequent inventory taking. The essential point is to 
make the stores ledgers reflect the facts and investi- 
gate thoroughly large discrepancies between phyical 
and book records. 


In General 


The matter of organization is of paramount im- 
portance from the standpoints of control and respon- 
sibility. 

In the large companies there is usually a general 
storekeeper, responsible to the management, in charge 
of all physical stores. The storeroom accounting and 
inventory taking is under the jurisdiction of the 
Comptroller or Auditor. Under this plan there is a 
continuous internal check of purchases and stores 
which is very desirable. 

While recognizing that there are many variations 
of this plan your committee favors such a form of 
organization as a means of affording proper control 
and fixing responsibility. 


Kes © Oey 


Physical Layout of Storerooms 
W. W. McLane 


Newark, N. J. 


records, achieves its aim when complete con- 
trol of storeroom material by means of correct 
records is attained. This means that efficiency must 
exist in the handling of physical material with a view 
to economy of operation, both in the movement of 
the stock as well as in the number of records main- 
tained in order to check it. To that end, and in order 
to visualize the physical layout of a storeroom, the 
Committe has treated the subject under the following 
heads: 
1. Site. 
2. Facilities—external. 
3. Facilities—internal. 
4. General plan. 


A CCOUNTING, as it is applied to storeroom 


Site 


In selecting a site for a storeroom, a location with 
a railroad siding and perhaps waterfront facilities 
should be given first consideration. A site of this 
character, so located with relation to the points of 








distribution, will eliminate considerable hauling to 
the storeroom, and at the same time be a large factor 
in reducing the cost of all material received by 
freight. If it be impossible to select such a site, then 
the location necessitating the shortest haul should 
be given second consideration. 


Facilities—external 


(a) Receiving and Dispatching Facilities. For 
practical reasons, the storeroom building should be 
equipped with a covered platform, or extension, of 
sufficient dimensions to permit of its use for the 
receiving and dispatching of material. This platform 
arrangement may also serve as a temporary storage 
place for material which cannot be placed in the 
storeroom at the time it is received, due to emergen- 
cies which may arise. It is suggested that the plat- 
form -be, at a minimum, 60’ x 20’. If extended to a 
greater length it would, in proportion, increase the 
facilities. 
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It is also important that the yard, or driveway 
space, be of sufficient size to allow trucks approach- 
ing and leaving the platform without interfering with 
each other. A platform scale of sufficient capacity, 
to permit of the weighing of truck loads of material, 
should be provided as part of the external facilities. 
In paving yard, experience has proven that granite 
block, set in concrete, is the most durable and service- 
able for all-season use. 

(b) Yard Storage Facilities. External facilities 
should include the storing in buildings of slow burn- 
ing construction articles of a highly combustible 
character, such as, gasoline, oil, paint, etc. A tank 
and pump system is recommended in connection with 
the storing of gasoline and oil. 

Racks (constructed of pipe) properly roofed and 
sided, and of sufficient size to receive at least one 
carload of the various standard sizes of steel and 
wrought iron pipe, should be erected in a convenient 
place in the yard adjacent to the storeroom building 
platform. This arrangement will facilitate the stor- 
ing, as well as the dispatching of pipe. Cast iron 
pipe, particularly the larger sizes, may be stored at 
convenient spots in the yard without the use of racks. 


Facilities—Internal 


The most important factor entering into storeroom 
layout is that of accessibility of all materials; éspe- 
cially those for which there is a constant demand. 

The ground floor in a storeroom might properly be 
used for storing distribution material, such as fittings, 
tools and emergency apparatus; also maintenance 
material for all lighting appliances. 

Suitable measuring and weighing devices should 
also be provided as part of the storeroom facilities. 

(a) Bins. Fittings should be stored in bins 
(which may be of steel or wood) of various sizes, and 
in tiers of 4 or 5 high, eight feet over all. The use of 
steel in the construction of bins is recommended as 
it lends itself to greater flexibility, due to the fact 
that the shelving is adjustable. 

In laying out the sections, large bins should be 
placed along the bottom. These bins may be approx- 
imately 2%’ square and can be used for quantity 
storage of fittings having the greatest demand of 
those stored immediately above in the small bins. 
Cards or bin tags should be placed on each bin show- 
ing the quantity.on hand at inventory, subsequent 
receipts and issues, and balance on hand. Issues of 
large quantities may be taken directly from these 
lower bins, also, replacements for the small bins 
above, which contain the same size fittings. With- 
drawals from the upper bins occur when a small 
number is issued. 


Smaller Bins 


The fittings and other materials in the smaller bins 
should be systematically stored and counted when 
first placed, and the maximum quantity in a layer 
ascertained and entered on a cardboard indicator 
which is placed on the front of the bin. For example: 
a bin 1914” x 14%” x 19%” high accommodates eight 


su 


layers of 3%” ells, 90 to the layer, or a total of 720, 
with sufficient space remaining at the top to enable 
one to reach the rear of the bin. The purpose of the 
indicator is to eliminate the removing and counting 
of the contents of each bin at inventory time, it being 
only necessary to count the top layer and added to it 
the amount opposite the next full layer, which is a 
total up to and including that layer. Ordinary XXX 
sheet tin may be used to separate the layers, the 
outer edge of which should be folded and turned over 
approximately %4” to prevent possible injury to em- 
ployees when placing or removing material. The 
turned down edge also tends to keep the fittings on 
the lower layers from becoming dislodged. A card 
bearing the bin number and a description of the par- 
ticular material should be attached to each bin. The . 
bin number may be used as the stores ledger folio 
number. 

The large bins previously mentioned, being of 
greater depth than the smaller bins, because of their 
projecting beyond the front line of the smaller bins, 
provide a small counter or step on which employees 
may stand to reach the upper tiers, thus eliminating 
the need of a ladder. In case of greater heights, a 
ladder is more desirable. 


Elevators 


(b) Elevators. Where material is stored above 
the ground floor, an elevator of sufficient size to 
accommodate a loaded automobile truck should be 
made, if possible. a part of the building equipment. 
One storeroom visited by the Committee was very 
fortunate in this respect, being so equipped. 

Where conditions do not permit of an installation 
of this character, an elevator of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate at least four ranges should be installed, 
which will facilitate and accelerate the storing and 
dispatching of material. The storeroom visited is 
equipped with a 6’ x 6’ x 6’ elevator which can safely 
carry two ordinary size cabinet ranges. An elevator 
oi this size, however, is less efficient than one having 
twice its capacity. 


Storing of Appliances 


(c) Storing of Appliances. It is needless to say 
that great care must be exercised in the storing of 
appliances, and any facility that can be adopted to 
promote efficient and rapid handling should be in- 
corporated in the equipment of a storeroom. The 
fragile construction of crates, and the possible chip- 
ping of enamel has made it a real economy to employ 
modern methods of handling. The “revolvator,” 
which is used in one of the storerooms visited, accom- 
plishes just this purpose, with no loss or damage. 
This machine, being portable, further facilitates the 
stacking of appliances as its platform can be elevated 
to a height of nine feet. The “transveyor or jack lift” 
will also be found advantageous for moving materials 
from place to place in the storeroom and in transfer- 
ring material from one floor to another. The use of 
this device further facilitates the storage of materials, 
and obviates rehandling, in that many articles can 
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be stored and moved on one platform instead of han- 
dling the pieces individually. 


(d) Repair Parts. The repair parts, you will note 
from the view, are also systematically stored, each bin 
being labeled with a card bearing the various types of 
appliances on which the parts contained therein can 
be used. 


General Plans 


(a) Office. In a storeroom where the accounting 
is done, sufficient space must be allotted for that 
purpose. 


In this connection, it may be well to realize that the 
physical stock should be so stored that it can only be 
reached by persons properly authorized to collect and 
supply the employees with material specified on their 
orders. This material should be dispersed by the 
receiving and shipping clerk, passing under his direct 
view through openings provided in a wire partition 
which separates the stockroom from that part of the 
storeroom where the employees apply for their sup- 
plies. This space is taken out of the space used for 
storage and is not a part of the space allowed for the 
office. 


A counter of sufficient size should be provided in 
this space for employees to check up their orders with 
the material which has been. issued to them, and 
also to check back on the orders, when complete, any 
returned material. Behind the wire partition and in 
the receiving and shipping clerk’s space, counters 
should be also provided of sufficient size to permit of 
the assembly of material on which storeroom orders 
have been presented. These counters may be con- 
structed of wood and provided with a metal top 
covering for protection. 


Office Space 


It is recommended that the office space be on one 
side of the passageway, and the receiving and ship- 
ping clerk’s space be on the opposite side of the 
passageway behind this partition. 


Sufficient space should be provided in the office to 
permit of the proper filing of daily records and under- 
lying data. 


(b) Lighting and Ventilation. Careful considera- 
tion should be given these two important factors in 
efficient storeroom operation. When artificial light- 
ing must be resorted to, the best means available 
should be considered. Inasmuch as many of the 
storerooms in the industry are not wired for electric 


current, we have observed a number of installations - 


where four-burner arc lamps are installed in such a 
manner as to give a fairly even distribution of light. 


In a one-story building, ventilation as well as light 
can be secured through skylights. In buildings where 
more than one floor is occupied as a storeroom, ven- 
tilation should be secured through hinged sectional 
window sashes, the upper section being arranged so 
that it can be opened when necessary. 


, 


Conclusion 


As strongly stressed in the introduction of this 
Committee’s report, the prime fact to be borne in 
mind in the physical layout of the storeroom is that 
of economical operation in the handling of the various 
kinds of material which are received for early dis- 
tribution. Every effort should be made for ease in 
handling and speed in execution of orders and the 
movement of stores material. So far as possible 
nooks and corners should be eliminated, as they pro- 
vide hiding places for inconceivably rapid accumu- 
lation of material, which may deteriorate, or become 
obsolete, very much to our discomfort and embarrass- 
ment and the company’s financial loss. Material 
should be stored, where possible, in bins or racks, or 
if of a bulky character, in tiers which will permit of 
expeditious stock taking and ready checking for the 
frequent periodic inventories, which characterize 
good storeroom accounting. 
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Advertising Gas for House Heating Forms One of the 
Most Important Aids Today in Building the 
Gas Company Load. 





